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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 
BARRACK FOR WHEAT AND CORN 
STOVER. 

We are now hauling our wheat bun- 
dles and stacking in the new barrack. 
This cheaply made and quickly con- 
structed affair is going to be thorough- 
ly appreciated. 

It is 22x32 feet, and 16 feet to the 
eaves, with steep roof made of good 
stock boards having 3-8x1-2 inch 
grooves on each upper edge. The up- 
per side of those boards are also dress- 
ed. 

The only cutting and fitting in con- 
structing the frame is when setting 
up the rafters. The poles are 18 feet 
long, set two feet into the ground. 

As the ground was not quite level, 
we used a plumb and gpirit-level, and 
had no difficulty in doing a good job. 
Commencing at one corner, a2 white 
oak pole, from eight to ten inches in 
diameter, was set up in its proper hole 
and temporarily stayed by 2x6 girts 
the 12-foot girts to lap by the posts 
then anoth2r pole raised and set into 
the second hole, and stayed in like 
manner. 

The poles were about eleven feet 
apart, or just the right distance for 
the 12-foot girts to lap by the posts 
and nail securely without sawing. 
Three girts were spiked on the first 
two poles, one at the bottom, one in 
the center and another near the top. 

A sharp axe was used to hew off the 
bark and make a good face for spik- 
ing on the ends of each girt on the 
poles. We eommenced at the highest 
corner and used the spirit-level on 
each girt, thus quickly placing and 
spiking them into position. 

The girts and rafters are of hemiock, 
light and stiff. Both are 2x6 inches 
in size, while the nail ties are 2x4 
inches. 

For this barrack we have four poles 
on each side, also four more, 26 feet 
long, running through the center to 
Support the ridge. 

Having insufficient barn room for 
storing hay and wheat, these two bar- 
racks will pay for themselves each 
season. There is an immense loss 
each season, if at all rainy, where hay 
and wheat are stacked in the open 
air. Last fall we lost enough wheat, 
or rather had enough damaged, to pay 
for one-half the material used in this 
barrack. It seems to us that it would 
pay thousands of our farmers in this: 
State to erect some such cheap bar- 
rack, when necessary to stack in the 
open air. 

As to the durability of such a 
“cheap” structure: No. 20 wire nails 
were used to hold the frame together, 
Same as in the hay barrack erected 
some eight years ago. The hay bar- 





rack still stands plumb and_ stiff, 
though a miniature cyclone last Au- 
gust tore down four large apple trees 
surrounding it. 

These nails never pull out of the 
posts; in fact we tried to pull off a 
girt and the nail heads pulled through 
the girt itself. Braces may be put on 
when needed, at any time when empty, 
and, as the posts decay at the bottom, 
the sides should be boarded up, if not 
before, as this gives the necessary ri- 
gidity to the entire structure. Verily, it 
would pay for brother farmers‘ to 
“swear off” on stacking hay and wheat 
in the open air. 

ANALYSIS OF BEANS, 

Will you please publish in the Farm 
Department the analysis of cooked 
beans? or what would be _ better, 
what shall we feed with our beans to 
make a perfectly balanced ration for 


three-months’-old pigs? 
Eaton Co., Mich. F. J. BAILEY. 


The average composition of dried 
beans, to which we suppose you refer, 
is as follows: Water, 13.2 per cent; 
Protein, 22.3 per cent; carbohydrates, 
59.1 per cent; and fat 1.8 per cent. 
Compared with corn, the latter-has the 
following average composition: Water. 
10.9 per cent; protein, 10.5 per cent; 
carbohydrates 71.7 per cent; and fat 
2.1 per cent. 

Without trying to figure out a bal- 
anced ration to go with the beans, we 
will “lump it off” by saying the first 
thing is to provide plenty of grass or 
green feed at this time of year. That 
is the most important of all for pigs 
three months old. 

We should make a mixture of 
ground beans, shorts and bran, in 
about equal portions, or one of beans 
and corn equal parts to two parts of 
bran, all ground and soaked in milk 
or water from one feed to anot!.er. 
Only use enough fluids to make a 
thick stiff slop. 

Feed this twice per day, and give 
some shelled corn once per day, »re?- 
erably soaked, and at night. A good 
feeder watches his pigs and feeds ac- 
cordingly. It is difficult to tell just 
how much to feed, but feed liberally, 
so that the pigs grow every day. At 
the same time be careful not to feed 
too heavily so as to spoil the pigs’ 
appetite. Plenty of fresh water should 
be furnished at all times. 


Oats and peas or clover are good at 
this time for such pigs, and the whole 
process of feeding now should be to 
build up a good strong frame, with 
only enough fat to round out into a 
sleek condition. Avoid feeding too 
much corn at present. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
PROFIT IN FERTILIZERS. 





It is not unusual to notice articles in 


‘farm papers questioning the profitable 


use of chemical fertilizers. The experi- 
ment stations generally say they may 
be used with profit, but that it is large- 
ly a matter of knowing how to use 
them correctly. The Rothamsted experi- 
ments in England have now been car- 





ried on for mor¢, Pian fifty years, and 
with wheat evé® year on the same 
soil, they show that chemical fertiliz- 
ers more than double the crop. Experi- 
ments made in this country usually 
tell the same story. For example, in 
Connecticut, experiments with a rota- 
tion of crops show that twelve dollars’ 
worth of fertilizer gave rather a better 
return than twenty-one dollars’ worth 
of farm-yard manure. 

Fertilizers increase crops beyond all 
question, but it is easily possible to so 
use the fertilizer that the increased 
production will not pay the cost of the 
fertilizers used. With a proper use of 
fertilizers, 30 bushels of wheat per acre 
may be regularly gotten, where with 
the usual hit-or-miss way of using 
farm-yard manure only about 15 bush- 
els can be depended on. Ten dollars’ 
worth of chemical fertilizer, properly 
proportioned and properly used, will 
undoubtedly produce a crop gain worth 
far more than ten dollars. Twenty dol- 
lars, or even $100 worth of phosphate 
alone applied per acre would not 
double a crop as compared with an 
unmanured acre, nor would an exces- 
sive quantity of potash alone prove 
beneficial. On the contrary, such ap- 
plications would injure the crop and 
prove worse than no manure at all. 
The same is true of an excessive use 
of nitrogen without potash and phos- 
phates. All of the reputable official 
fertilizer experiments show that com- 
plete fertilizers are necessary, and that 
potash and phosphates must be used 
regularly. Nitrogen may be largely ob- 
tained through the cultivation of 
clovers, cow-peas, field peas, etc. 

For all grain crops the fertilizer 
must contain fully as much potash as 
phosphoric acid; a small amount of ni- 
trogen is always advisable, but the 
farmer cannot afford to pay much 
money for nitrogen when he can grow 
his own so cheaply. For fruit and veg- 
etable crops, the potash must nearly 
double the phosphate. It is needless to 
go into the actual fertilizer needs of 
different crops here. The principle ex- 
periment stations have frequently pub- 
lished tables of analyses of the princi- 
pal crops, and farmers will do well to 
consult these tables. 

After having determined the proper 
proportions of fertilizers for a particu- 
lar crop, we come to a matter of fully 
equal importance—the proper time to 
use them. All forms of nitrogen should 
be applied closely about seeding time.” 
Good growing weather means good 
weather for making refuse ammoniates 
available. In the case of nitrate of so- 
da, applications are frequently made 
after seed planting. Potash and phos- 
phates should be used before seeding, 
preferably some months before. For 
example, if it is intended to follow your 
corn this year with crimson clover, the 
potash and phosphate should be broad- 
easted as early as possible after the 
corn is seeded. There is very little dan- 
ger of loss from drainage, and by the 
time the young clover is ready to use 


tbe mineral fertilizers to enable it to 
store up nitrogen, it will find them at 
hand in forms suitable for immediate 
assimilation. By all means apply the 
mineral fertilizers for next year’s early 
potatoes late the coming fall; it is per- 
fectly safe to apply in the fall, and per- 
fectly safe to broadcast. For wheat, 
use a fertilizer containing, say 2 per 
cent of ammonia, 6 per cent of potash 
and 6 per cent of phosphoric acid, ap- 
plied with the seed. Next spring, ap- 
ply 150 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre as soon as the last snow is well 
out of the way. This is the way the 
French farmers get the S80 bushels of 
wheat per acre, which seems almost 
impossible to our farmers. Mix right 
and use right solves the problem of 
fertilizing with chemicals, but do not 
feed niggardly; don’t try to get some- 
thing for nothing. 
S. PARSONS. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
A PORTABLE HORSE POWER FOR 


THREE DOLLARS. 





Following is my plan for construct- 
ing a portable and cheaply-made horse 
power for one or two horses, and one 
that is firm and always in order: It is 
easier on a horse than any tread pow- 
er, and cannot be broken. 

It is made from an old wagon wheel. 
The tire must bend to form the base; 
take two fence posts, 4 feet long, 8 
inches in diameter. Halve them in the 
center and drive them tight together. 
Then make a mortice, 2x4, and 3 inches 
deep in the center. 

Next cut the old wagon axle across 
in the center and make a tenon to fit 
the mortice. Insert it and put in four 
firm braces and the base is ready. 

For making the rim, get 140 feet of 
lumber, one inch thick and 6 inches 
wide (for 14-foot diameter wheel), and 
eight 3x3 pieces of hard wood for arms. 
Make a round one-inch tenon on one 
end of arms. 

Next bore in the hub a one-inch 
hole between every other spoke. In- 
sert the arms, after boring a quarter- 
inch hole through the felloe and arm, 
and fasten with a bolt. We used a 
wire spike and clinched them. 

Draw the circle and cut the lumber 
about two feet four inches long, 
and take four-inch wire nails and spike 
three tiers together, leaving the cen- 
ter (or second tier) one and a half 
inches back from the other two, so as 
to leave a groove for the rope to run 
in. 

Be sure and break the joints of lum- 
ber in proper places before nailing to- 
gether, so the rim will be firm when 
completed. We made a hinge door, 


two and a half feet long. 
But I believe if we _ erected 
the wheel only two and a half 


feet high, and made a solid wheel, and 
walked the horses over, and let them 
walk around with their front feet over 
an arm, which would be sufficiently 
high to be safe, it would make a better © 





wheel. We shall try this plan later on. 
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The door is to back the horses in and 
hitch. 

It requires fifty (or more) feet of 
three-quarter-inch rope, according to 
circumstances, and some times re- 
quires a trolley or two to keep it in 
proper place while in motion. 

To secure the power firm with stakes 
we advise nailing on the side of the 
sills, at each end, a serap iron ring, 
and drive a long stake in each, which 
being larger at the head, will not drive 
through, and will hold the power down 
tight. 

By taking off the nut two men can 
earry the rim, and the base being sep- 
arate, it is light to move when desired, 
and is “set” in five minutes, 

If material is on hand, a man can 
make this complete in a day and a 
half, and no cheaper, firmer or handier 
horse power was ever made that could 
compete with this one; and we honest- 
ly recommend those desiring a power 
to give it a irial. 

R.A. BROWN. 


Huron Co., Mich. 


CRIMSON CLOVER A SUCOESS. 

Seeing some inquiry about Crimson 
elover in The Farmer of July 10th, I 
will relate my experience for the last 
two years. 

On the 26th of August, 1895, I sowed 
three acres to Crimson clover, as I 
thought on a clean piece of ground. 
It came up very quickly and was grow- 
ing nicely, to my great surprise. In 
about a week after the sorrel came up 
very thickly, and at harvest time (June 
20) it was hard to tell which was in- 
tended for a crop, except about one- 
third of the piece, where the sorrel was 
not so thick. That stood from 16 to 
20 inches high and very thick. 

I cut it for seed and got ten bushels. 
I was so well pleased with it that I 
sowed 25 acres in August, 1896. It 
grew finely from the first (I think it 
will stand the winter as well as wheat), 
and when in full bloom stood 22 inches 
on an average, a large portion being 
from two to two and one-half feet high. 
The highest that I measured was fully 
32 inches. 

I cut it all for seed. Have hulled 14 
acres and got 130 bushels. Seven acres 
yielded 73 bushels. I shall sow 40 acres 
as soon as I can get itin. I think ita 
grand success in Kalamazoo and St. 
Joseph counties. 





M. F. WOODWARD. 

Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 

(We have lost our seeding of red 
clover on one field, and it knocks us 
out in our rotation for another year. 
Consequently we shall sow a portion 
of this season's corn ground to Crim- 
son clover some time next month, then 
plow under and plant to corn again 
next spring. Possibly Crimson clover 
and barnyard manure may help secure 
the necessary fertility for the second 
crop of corn on the same ground.—Ed,] 
Michigan Farmer. 

GROWING MILLET. 

This was not sown until the 28th of 
June, as everything had to give way 
to gathering and marketing the straw- 
berries. The ground was strong and 
hew and was carefully plowed early 
in May, and fitted soon after. About 
the middle of June it was disced, float- 
ed and harrowed, thoroughly disturb- 
ing and destroying all weeds. Finally, 
on the date given, it was sown very 
evenly by hand, on a dry, dusty seed 
bed, a little over five pecks being used 
upon two acres. 

This would be considered light secd- 
ing by seedsmen, some aavising a 
whole bushel per acre, but the seed 
was perfect and showed so plainly to 
be enough as it lay before harrowing, 
that I did not cross sow it, as I had 
intended to do at first. As I said be- 
fore, the svil is strong and I look for 
a fine crop. A magnificent shower 
came the next day and the seed will 
have a fine start over the weeds. 

LATER, 

Since writing the encloseé article I 
have been back and looked at the mil- 
let. I find it is up and some plants 
have started a second leaf. It is, as 
I expected, sufficiently thick and I am 
glad to say remarkably even. 

I sowed twelve fect at a cast, pac- 
ing eight paces at each moving of the 
stakes. I took at each cast what con- 
veniently lay in my hand with the 
fingers brought together at the tips, 
casting at each alternate step in 
the usual way. It was a hot morning 
and I walked slow, so the double step 
probably did not make more than five 
feet to a cast in the direction in wiich 
I walked. This measurement gave, as 
I stated, nearly five-eighths of a bushk- 





For The 


I am thus particular in giving te 
data of sowing, because there are 
many who cannot get or have not got 
seed sowers, or, like myself, do not 
sow fine seeds enough to warrant the 
purchase. My father had a Cahoon or 
fiddle seeder, and my son sowed for 
him, using the machine, and we also 
tried it but failed to get as even or 
regular seeding as I can do by hand 
in the way I have stated. 

We are having very hot weather, 
with pretty fair rains once a week, 
and everything is booming. Contrary 
to expectation six weeks ago, the hay 
crop is going to be immense, and hay 
which sold fairly well at $9 a ton 
June 20th, would not now bring more 
than $6. Hay directly from the field 
has been sold I am told at $5. 

L, B. PIERCE. 
Ohio. 


HAY-MAKING IN FRANCE—THE 
MAIZE CROP, EDC. 





Our Paris Correspondent. 
Parjs, July 13, 1897. 
The making of hay has made of late 
years very notable progress in France. 


From 


Thanks to the syndicates, mowing 
machines and the hotse rake are 


brought within the reach of all who 
desire to unite to either purchase or 
loan the machines, The proper moment 
at which to cut the grass is not so 
much better known, as actejl upon; 
that moment is when the grass is in 
flower, and the nutritive principles 
concentrated in the stems, and not ab- 





sorbed by the seed. The juicy grasses 
are the most nourishing, but if cut too 
soon they will be too aqueous—a fault 
to be avoided, and the drying will be 
retarded. Whether the grass be cut 
by the ordinary scythe or the machine, 
it ought to be mown as near as possi- 
ble to the soil. In moist meadows the 
rule is to cut a little high, but that is 
to withdraw the grass from the hu- 


mid action of the soil, which would 
add to the difficulty in drying the 


grass. In fields well cared, that is ex- 
empt from stones and mole-hills, the 
cutting ought to be executed uniform- 
ly. In hand mowing, and where the 
men are paid by piece work, the ten- 
deucy is to scamp the cutting of the 
tufty or undergrowth grass, hence 
high cutting, loss of yield, and diffi- 
culty for the aftermath to pierce rap- 
idly the stubble. Only the farmer's eye 
can correct that negligence. 

The process of drying ought to be 
methodical, and have in view to ex- 
pel a part of the water in the plants 
by evaporation, The fork, hand-rake, 
or machine, will secure that, but in 
the case of clover, lucerne, sainfoin, 
ete., the aeration must be conducted 
with care, as the leaves drop off very 
‘asily. Care should also be taken not 
to allow grass, partially dried, to re- 
ceive rain or even abundant dews. To 
guard against such drawbacks, the 
grass is made into small cocks every 
evening, to be opened out next morn- 
ing after the sun has driven off the 
dew. On the evening of the second day 
these cocks are increased in ‘volume 
from 50 to 100 Ibs. of hay, and the third 
day, ricks are indulged in, containing 
10 to 15 ewts. of hay; if the next day 
be fine, and the hay has “thrown off 
its fire,” that is, slightly fermented, it 
can be definitely stacked or barned; or 
if near a town and intended for imme- 
diata consumption, made up into bun- 
dies of 50 or 100 Ibs. for delivery. In 
any case these operations must de- 
pend on the reigning weather, the na- 
ture of the grass, and the humidity of 
the soil. As a rule hay-making exacts 
celerity. When the hay is machine- 
made, the cutting and drying per acre 


is «about 5. francs per acre; _ if 
hand-saved, it can cost 14 to 20 
francs, following the supply of 
manual labor. When the haymak- 


ing season is wet, the plan is to allow 
the grass, in the case of natural mead- 
ows, to remain in the sward, turn- 
ing continuously, so as not to allow the 
underside to whiten, ‘For artificial 
meadows, recourse is had to making 
the grass into sheaves and stacking like 
corn. Good hay cannot be stored too 
promptly; if for the stack to last 12 or 
24 months, the hay ought to be uni- 
formly pressed, trampled; empty spaces 
guarded against, as these lessen the 
nutritive and commercial value of the 
hay. Salting is optional, but if the hay 
has been incompletely saved, it is a 
necessity; 20 to 35 Ibs. per ton of hay 
is the dose. 

A word about the mowing machine 
that is so often anathematized; only 
let it be worked by an intelligent per- 
son; keep it in good order when oper- 
ating, and when the season is over, 
shelter it against the inclemency of the 
weather; examine if it be in need of 





el per acre. 


repairing; if any joints have become 


loosened, or pieces broken or worn out. 
Have the mower ready for working 
ten or fifteen days in advance. By 
having it in apple-pie order after its 
season’s work has been finished, there 
will be no delay in preparing for the 
next. In order to combat against the 
great neglect of farm implements and 
machinery after their duty has been 
done, some syndicates employ skilled 
artisans to clean up and repair them, 
ere they be laid aside. Natural mead- 
ow hay varies very much in price, but 
then it is the output of a variety of 
soils, from the fine, odoriferous, and 
nourishing grasses of dry and elevated 
meadow land, down to the humid ac- 
rid, and marshy soils, whose hay is 
coarse, short, deficient in plant food, 
and so in alimentary elements. The 
hay of the South of (france and_ of 
mountains, is more nourishing than 
that of the North, with its narrow and 
humid valleys—natural meadow under- 
stood; but these conditions can be de 
pendent on the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, and the nature of the culture or 
top-dressings employed. Meadow hiy 
well made has a_ pleasing green 
shade and an agreeable odor. A dark- 
ish tint does not imply any superior 
nutritive value, but suggesting the ac- 
tion of a prolonged humidity. The 
aroma will excite the appetite of stock, 
and if well made, the hay will remain 
sound for 18 months; if the contrary, 
it becomes “dusty;” in the latter event 
it ought to be well shaken ‘before be- 
ing given as feed, and so increase its 
nutritive value 50 per cent. If the hay 
be given too new, it is apt to heat the 
animals. Artificial hay, as furnished by 
lucerne, sainfoin, crimson and violet 
clover, vetches, grey peas, etc., exact 
inuch care in drying; lucerne, a favor- 
ite forage crop in the South of France, 
is accepted as more nutritive than the 
best meadow hay, and sainfoin is as 
good as lucerne hay if the leaves can 
be preserved without whitening. Sain- 
foin is the plant most easily — trans- 
formed into hay, as its organism con- 
tains least water. Violet clover hay 
should have its leaves; be of a yellow 
brown color, of an odor recalling hon- 
ey, and of a sugary flavor. Crimson 
clover is rarely made into hay; in or- 
der to secure its leaves the plant must 
be cut when in rather early flower, and 
protected from the action of the sun. 
Its hay is light; in color, greenish 
white; cattle eat it with avidity, al- 
though it be very inferior in point of 
nutritive value as compared with the 
other forages; vetches, ete., require to 
be cut just when coming into flower, 
rapidly dried, stored in a barn, and 
well pressed down. 
Natural meadows yield their after- 
math in the month of September; the 
stems of the grasses bear neither 
flowers nor seed; the grass has a dark- 
er tinge of stem, which at some time 
is more soft and shorter. Its nutritive 
value largely. depends on the state of 
the weather during drying. Lucerne is 
the plant that most readily yields a 
satisfactory aftermath. Sainfoin and 
crimson clover give no aftermath; they 
are fed down. 

Maize is a forage plant increasing 
in popularity; its culture is rapidly 
extending in Belgium, but where the 
seed is not expected to ripen on ac- 
count of the inadequate temperature. 
It exacts a soil of deep tilth and of rich 
quality; a soil that can retain warmth, 
anything like staguant humidity tells 
against the culture of maize. For a 
regular soiling crop, the maize suc- 
cevds wheat; the skim plough is run 
over the stubble, farm yard manure 
ploughed in, and later, before winter, 
the deep ploughing takes place. In 
spring the scarifier, harrow and 
roller will do the rest. As the crop is 
never laid, and the plant is a 
voracious feeder, in potash especial- 


ly, it can be liberally supplied with 
fertilizers—basic slag, kainit, phos- 
phates and nitrates. Any time be- 


tween the middle of May and the mid- 
dle of July the seed can be sown; if 
too early, it will suffer from frost, if 
later, the autumn frosts will destroy 
it. The seed can be sown broadcast 
or in drill, and thick, rather than 
thin sowing will give more tender 
stems. One or two weedings, or an 
earthing up following mode of seed- 
ing is all the after culture required; 
six to ten stones of seed per acre are 
suflicient; the variety, which ought to 
be changed every second year, that is, 
obtained irom a different locality cr 
region, is the Caragua, or the horse- 
tooth. The yield of green stuff can 
be 24 or 40 tons per acre. In France 
maize sueceeds early potatoes or 
spring vetches or rye. The soil is 
well manured and the maize is cut 
and put into silo on the first appear- 
ance of frost. 





It is reported that an English com- 
pany with unlimited capital inten js 
to embark iin the French egg butter 
and poultry trade, feeling assured that 
with the facilities afforded by the 
French railway companies and ‘cargo 
boats, these products will be able to 
cut out Denmark, Russia and Bel- 
gium in the London and_ provincial 
markets. The company will have 
resident buyers in France, who will! 
make contracts with French produc 
ers, and accept their counsels for bet- 
tering out-turns. If necessary funds 
will be advanced. The sucecss of the 


scheme will depend on the agents 
charged to distribute the imported 


products. The wonder is that Eng- 
land does not take the industries in 
hand herself. 





HOME-MADE FERTILIZER. 





Having some ashes of our own, I 
thought I would like to make a fer- 
tilizer for my own use. Could you give 
me a formula that I could use with 
the ashes? 

I went to the drug store with the 
book on fertilizer analysis, but they 
did not scem te know what form the 
things were in. They said there were 
so many forms the ammonia was in. 

The book says: Available phos- 
phorie acid, nitrogen, estimated as 
ammonia, insoluble phosphoric acid 
and potash. They said that they did 
not know which kind it meant. If you 
could give us a formula it would 
oblige me very much. 

NATHAN FULLER. 

Macomb Mich. 

In reply to your query, which we 
handed to Dr. R. C. Kedzie, we apperd 
the following: 

Wood ashes need 
addition, except to add them to the 
soil. They contain all the mineral 
elements necessary for plant life, and 
in a form so divided that the roots of 
plants in the soil can readily lay hold 
of them. 

So far as mineral matter is con 
cerned, they are an all-round manure, 
and require no preparation. The ma 
terial they lack is nitrogen in ayail- 
able form, which may be supplied by 
stable manure. They are especially 
beneficial on open, porous soils. 

R. C. KEDZIE. 
Sta. 
capstan 


DESTROYING HORSE-RADISH., 


Co., 


no preparation or 


Mich, Exp. 





I see in a recent issue R. F. Child 
inquires how to kill horse-radish, 

If he will make a strong brine and 
pour some into the center of each 
plant it will finish it. Make the brine 
strong and use plenty of it. The job 
is a slow one but sure. 

Eaton Co., Mich. Ss. H 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


DIGGING POTATOES. 


HICKS. 





The man who has continued to make a profit in 
his farm operations throughout the era of low 
prices that has existed for the past several years, 
is the one who has reduced the cost of production. 
The first element to be considered is always labor 
Anything which will save labor will reduce the 
cost of production. This rule will apply to every 
avocation of man, and the farmer is no more eX- 
empt from its action than the manufacturer. 





The potato grower who has made money in thi 
past few years has been the one who has reduced 
the cost of producing the crop to a minimum, It is 
a well known fact that the greatest item of cos! 
in producing a crop of potatoes is in the harvest - 
ing or digging, and the man who has employed 
hand Jabor for this purpose found little profit le! 


from the crop. The introduction of machiners 
designed for this purpose has served the two fold 
purpose of reducing the cost of production and 
stimulating and increasing the industry. It thus 
transpires that the man who grows potatoes, and 
does not own a potato digger is not living up [0 
his full privilege and is not doing the best that 
he may do. 

Among the machines designed for this purpes 
we know of none that stands out with more 
prominence than the Hoover Digger, manufiac- 
tured by Hoover, Prout & Co., of Avery, Ohio. 
cut of which we show herewith. It digs potatoes 
shakes out the dirt, separates the tops, weeds, ¢1.. 
and delivers them to one side, leaving the pot:- 
toes behind the machine in a narrow row on to}! 
of clean ground ready to be picked up. It t> 
strong and durable, being constructed of the bes! 
material throughout. It will dig potatoes in al! 
kinds of ground and it will last a lifetime. What 
more could mortal man want? Write these peopl: 
for catalogue and prices and tell them that you 
Saw this in the MichiGAN FARMER. 





Island Lake, Lansing, Grand Ledge Excur" 
sions, Sunday, August Ist. 

D. G. R. & W. R. R. train will leave Detroit at 
8:00 a. m., and leave Grand Ledge at 6:30 p. m., 
Lansing 6:55 p. m. Round trip rate—Jsland Lake. 
50 cents; Lansing, $1: Grand Ledge, $1. Colored 
folks Camp Meeting at Lansing; Spiritualists 
Camp Meeting at Island Lake and Grand Ledge. 

GEO. DEHAVEN, G. P. A. 
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Che airy. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Creamery 
in constant operation on the Experiment Farm at 
Climax, Mich. This is personally conducted by 
J. H. Brown. All dairy correspondence should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 


TAINTED MILK. 











When milk ferments it is tainted. 
It is then in a dangerous condition. I 
consider tainted milk as unfit for 
manufacture or use in any shape. 
This undesirable state is acquired usu- 
ally in one of two ways, either by some 
bad food the cow has eaten, or by ab- 
sonption by the fresh fluid of odors 
from the atmosphere. 

Lacteal acidity and fermentation 
are two opposite factors, and often we 
find one fighting the other in the milk 
vat. 

It is an interesting contest to watch, 
as one will sooner or later gain the 
ascendency. In such a _ plight the 
manufacturer always encourages acid- 
ity, as it is his only salvation for mak- 
ing anything out of the milk. Even 
then the fermentation taint always 
leaves its indelible stamp on_ the 
cheese or butter quality, ruining or 
impairing its edible and commercial 
value. 

In the care of milk on the farm, 
dairymen should ‘be specially educated 
to preserve it free from this dangerous 
degenerative change. 

To show how susceptible milk is to 
bad odors, let me illustrate by one of 
the many cases that have come under 
my observation. An extensive dairy- 
man, milking some forty cows, was in 
the habit of leaving the milk on a 
stand over night half way between the 
barnyard and his dwelling house. In 
the meantime a privy vault was open- 
ed in the vicinity, and no particular 
pains were taken to sterilize the exca- 
vation or deodorize it. The milk from 
that farm took on such a horrible taint 
that its receipt at a neighboring fac- 
tory promised to ruin the quality of 


the whole cheese-make there. An in- 
vestigation of so flagrant an outrage 


quickly followed, and as soon as the 
evil was remedied the milk resumed 
its normal quality. 

But it is the little sneaking taints 
that do not get investigated, and are 
almost daily condoned, that do the 
mischief. They are always the result 
of careless or improper methods some- 
where, and they steal away a naturally 
delicious milk, cheese or butter flavor, 
to replace it by one that is distasteful 
to any normal palate. What is more, 
it should be remembered that tainted 
milk is more or less poisonous, and at 
the best is always unhealthy. The 
dangerous “ptomaine, tyrotoxicon” 
finds in this milk condition a fertile 
field to develop. 

Now, a word to dairymen about 
milk-care in hot weather. Doubtless 
you have had words of caution on this 
subject thrown at you until many of 
you are callous, so to speak, to any 
new impressions. But I assure you 
that this is a live topic that must not 
be ignored. In the care of milk you 
must perpetually perform tomorrow 
and next day what you should be do- 
ing now, giving it scrupulous atten- 
tion. Do not tire of constant repeti- 
tion in well doing, for such.is the life 
of prosperous and successful dairying. 

Aeration of milk freshly drawn, and 
in a pure atmosphere, should be regu- 
larly performed wherever it is to 
stand any length of time in bulk. In 
my opinion, based on practical experi- 
ence, it is immaterial whether this be 
done by stirring, dipping, or running 
through a patented aerator, provided 
the milk be brought in contact with 
pure air. Aerators are all right, pro- 
vided you are sure that they do the 
work, Many dairymen using them 
labor under the impression that the 
utensil will do all the work by a single 
contact of the milk. Depending upon 
it thus, as a result they get some 
spoiled milk on their hands. The facts 
are that most of the aerators, being 
simply economizers of labor, require 
that the milk be run through them 
several times instead of once. The 
judgment and experience of the dairy- 
man alone, aided by the thermometer, 
must determine when milk can be 
safely allowed to stand over night, 
with a prospect of its being sweet and 
pure in the morning. 

GEO. E. NEWELL. 

(American dairymen as a class do 
not take the pains to preserve cleanli- 
hess in all the daily details of handling 
milk and its products, as do European 
dairymen. 

It has been found that poisonous 
ptomaines are much more common in 





this country than in Europe. Dr. 
Vaughan, of our University, has found 
over 300 cases of cheese poisoning in 
the last two years. 

When it is known that the poisonous 
alkaloid, called tyrotoxicon, is produced 
from and through the agency of putre- 
factive organisms that get into milk, 
it behooves every dairyman to make 
strenuous exertions to prevent any im- 
purities from inoculating this valuable 
product which enters so very largely 
into human consumption.—Ed.) 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PRODUCING AND DISPOSING OF 
BUTTER. 





Possibly some of the readers of this 
department were inclined to raise their 
brows when they read the editor’s 
comment, in a recent issue, where he 
stated that he preferred oleomargarine 
to eating much of the so-called butter 
that is produced on some farms. This 
may be a little hard for some to take, 
but those who have had even a moder- 
ate amount of experience with the two 
combinations to which the editor re 
fers, will generally admit that he is 
nearer right than wrong. 

This is a severe statement to make, 
and for many probably a harder one 
to believe, but the writer has eaten 
what passed for butter in places where 
we had the best of reasons to believe 
that it was nothing more than oleomar- 
garine, yet, under other circumstances, 
a critical observer would scarcely have 
appreciated the difference. This is 
more than can be said of some so-call- 
ed dairy butter often seen at the aver- 
age grocery store. It is difficult to see 
wherein the latter exceeds the former. 

It would seem that the annual de 
pression in prices for butter would be- 
gin to make the average farmer think 
that it was nearly time for a change 
to be made somewhere. But it is, ob- 
viously, not the case as every year at 
about this time, the market is flooded 
with an abundance of seven-cent but- 
ter. 

If the way out of the difficulty was 
encumberous, then there might be a 
reason for the aygrage farmer to. con- 
tinually rub along in the old rut. The 

way to better prices is clear and in the 
reach of every farmer, and, in a nut- 
shell, is to produce a first-class article 
and secure well-to-do city customers 
who appreciate good butter and are 
willing to pay for it. 

This is but the doctrine that is con- 
tinually taught in this department re- 
peatedly, yet, we believe it to be a long 
step towards the successful solution of 
the problem. At any rate, the writer 
has yet to learn of the first instance 
where the producer has tried this 
method and then returned back to the 
old way of making and of selling seven- 
cent, country grocery store butter. Or- 
dinarily, the price from double to 
triple the market value of butter dur- 
ing summer months, is considered to 
be quite sufficient to compensate for 
the extra thought and care neeessary 
to produce a first-class grade of dairy 
butter. 

Indirectly one of the first requisites 
to successful dairying is feed and feed- 
ing. To the farmer who wishes to 
produce a first-class grade of butter, 
taking into consideration quality, 
quantity and an economical cost of 
production, the silo should be given at 
the least a careful consideration. 

We have tried the oid method of dry 
foddering and the new, and the writer 
ean truthfully say that, were we oblig- 
ed to go back to the old way of do- 


ing business, we would feel that it 
was a long step in the wrong direction. 


The writer is well aware that there 
are others who hold quite different 
views on this subject, but from practi- 
cal experience, this is ours. 

It is doubtless altogether useless to 
remind the averagg farmer of the great 
importance of feed, at any rate, such 
ought to be the case. We might think 
of the cow as a machine, wound up 
to run so long. She is prepared to 
convert so much into butter fat; wheth- 
er or not she does it depends on the 
owner. She is certainly prepared to 
do it and it is the feeder’s fault and 
his loss, if she is not given the oppor- 
tunity. 

It is a question with a strong affirm- 
ative, if it does not pay a good inter- 
est to dispose of considerable ground 
feed in this way, even if it has to be 
purchased. The writer has in mind 
farmers who do buy feed for the cows 
and as they are practical farmers 
whose livelihood depends on their suc- 
cess and failure, it doesn’t seem reason- 
able that this would be followed un- 
less there was profit in it. 

Under butter making, the writer has 





only one comment to make, and this is 
in regard to butter color. There is 
quite a difference of opinion among 
butter-makers as to the right or wrong 
of this practice. Yet, considering that 
butter color does not add to the grain, 
quality or quantity, but renders the 
butter color more uniform the year 
round, hence, more pleasing to the eye, 
it doesn’t seem to the writer that there 
is the wrong here that some are in- 
clined to suppose. 

If it really made the butter some- 
thing which it is not, as flavoring or 
adulteration would do, then it might 
seem and would be radically different. 
It doesn’t seem logical to the writer, 
that a butter color, which does not 
color the buttermilk, and leaves ab- 
solutely no scent or taste, and which, 
when properly applied, can not be de- 
tected short of a chemical analysis, is 
wrong. 

If there is anything in the butter 
line up to a certain point that is dis- 
pleasing to the writer, it is white or 
whitish butter, no matter how fine the 
quality. But of course we all have 
our respective ideas on the subject, 
and it is doubtless our duty to be 
guided by them. 

Probably the next important feature 
is the customers. To the average 
farmer, this will not prove a serious 
matter. We are situated within a few 
miles of a small city, of perhaps ten 
thousand inhabitants, and have little 
or no trouble in securing first-class cus- 
tomers for almost any amount that we 
care to supply. Doubtless the major- 
ity of farmers are similarly situated. 
If such is the case, it is to their ad- 
vantage. Probably many are even 
better situated. The writer would 
judge, to a certain extent at least, the 
larger the city, the more favorable the 
prospects for better customers, 

The person who aims to produce a 
first-class quality of butter should 
seek first-class customers for the 
same. The latter will be found by 
far the more satisfactory in the end. 
As suggested above, they are the ones 
who appreciate a good thing and are 
willing to pay for it. Obviously, these 
are the kind the farmer wants. 

The price of butter obtained is some- 
thing that must be governed by cir- 
cumstances. Our minimum price is 
about two or three cents above double 
the present market price, which we 
are informed is seven cents. During 
the winter months, it is about three 
cents over and above the highest mar- 
ket price, with the exception of that 
which is contracted for by the year, 
which is taken at a fixed rate. 

To a certain extent, a fixed price by 
the year is the most satisfactory. 
Contracts are preferable to an amount 
which a person has a reasonable pros- 
pect of being able to supply without 
failure. 

CLP: 

Shiawassee Cvu., Mich. 

(We saw some poor “store butter” 
a few days ago, and found out just 
how it was made. The poor woman 
who made it was a hard worker. Two 
cows furnished the milk, both coming 
fresh in late spring. The milk was set 
in open pans on the bottom of a cellar 
that is reeking in a combination of 
smells. 

Each pan of milk is skimmed twice 
during this hot weather in order to 
secure all the cream. The stench from 
the pans before the second skimming 
was made was fearful. 

The cream was kept in a crock un- 
til enough was collected to make a 
“good sized churning,” as the woman 
said. This cream was actually rotten 
when churned. The churning was done 
in the yard in the open air. No ice was 
used to cool down the cream, and the 
“grease” taken out of the cream was 
full of stinking buttermilk (?) and 
enough to make one sick to look at it 
from a distance. 

This fearful combination of pollution 
was turned into a crock and traded 
at the village store for groceries. More 
than a score of times has the merchant 
dumped such a stinking mess into a 
hole in the ground. Unless too bad, he 
takes it in exchange for groceries, for 
the woman’s custom must be kept, if 
possible. 

Such butter as this is made in every 
neighborhood in the country, and many 
readers of The I'armer can recall one 
or more cases. We do not believe any 
reader of this paper has a hand in the 
perpetration of such greasy pollution, 
but some of your neighbors have, and 
what are we to do about it? As not one 
farmer ii: a score throughout the coun- 
try takes The Michigan Farmer, or any 
other farm journal, it is evident that 
a great deal of missionary work is 
needed. Dear reader, can you not 
hand your copy of this paper to one 


REYNOLDS. 


neighbor who does not take it and in- 
duce him to try it for a year?—Kd.) 





SOME COWS IN NEWAYGO GOUN- 
TY 





I send you a record of my cows for 
the last 15 days of May. if it is good 
enough to publish: : 

My herd is a mixture of breeds. No. 
6 is a Holstein and Durham cross. No. 
4 is a calf of No. 6, from a Hereford 
bull. No. 5 a well-bred Durham. No. 
2 is a half-vlood Jersey, and No. 3 is 
mostly cow. 

They all suit me, except No. 2; she 
is not up where I think she should be. 
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No. 2—Dec., 18%........ 310 Ibs. 2 lbs. 4.6 
No. 3—Appr., 1896........ 310 lbs. 20 lbs. 4.6 
No. 4—Jan., 1897........ 559 Ibs. 37 lbs. 3.4 
No. 5—Anr., 1897........ 683 lbs. 45 1bs. 3.6 
No. 6—Feb., 1897........ 608 Ibs. 40 lbs. 3.8 
W. C. STUART. 
Ne ae x Co., Mich. 

(No. 2 is now making 1.07 pounds of 


butter per day, after being milked 
nearly seven months. By a singular 
coincidence No. 38 tests and yields the 
same. Her quality is good, but her 
flow of milk is less in proportion to the 
time she has been milked. 

No. 4 should yield 1.47 pounds per 
day. No. 5, 1.80 pounds, and No. 6 1.77 
pounds of butter per day, providing 
good work is done in skimming and 
churning.—Ed.) 
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cools the blood, 
tones the stom- 
ach, invigorates 
the body, fully 
satisfies the thirst. 
A delicious, spark- 
ling, temperance 
drink of the high- 
est medicinal value. 
Made only by 

The Charles E. Hires Co., Phila. 

A package makes 5 gallons, NN 


Sold every where, 


ED 


Buy a Gream Separator. 


Steam is a necessity 
in the successful 
dairy. Hot water 
must be used in wash- 
ing up where first- 
class butter is made. 
A LITTLE CIANT 

SEPARATOR 
aud a boiler will fur- 
nish the hot water 
and steam and will 
also save an immens- 
ity of lavor. At this time of year it will 
increase the butter yield over a quarter. 
P. M. SHARFLES, 


West Chester, Pa, 
Elgin, Ill. 
Rutland, Vt. 


FREE BOOK 

“GOOD BUTTER and HOW to MAKE IT.” 
Cream Se parators, Creameries. Write 

KNEELAND CRYSTAL CREAMERY Co.,Lansing,Mich. 


CARRIAGE WHEELS. 


$6.50 - Buyssnuccy) = 
6.85 Boys 4 cannuce | > 
4 Milk, Mill 2 

9.20 ie Deliver; Tan) oe 


All Tired and Hubs Banded. 
Send stamp for new price list for — and axles 
for any kind of wagon. It will pa: 
CARRIAGE SUPPLY C JGeneva, Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND Materia 
FOR S SALE, os al Iron Roofing, Smooth 
Pig and Sheep trough: 
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LOGUE FREE, Write 0 tins HOUSE WREOKING 
OO., W. 8th and Irom Streets, CHICAGO, ILLS, 
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Hive Stock. | 


CLAIM TOO MUCH. 








A good many agricultural papers are 
announcing that science has finally 
discovered that Texas fever is caused 
or spread by a tick, and that hereafter 
Southern cattle will be dipped to rid 
them of ticks, just as sheep are. All 
of which we accept, except that sci- 
ence discovered the cause of the dis- 
ease. Back in 1869 and 1870 many 
practical cattlemen, after investiga- 
tion, declared that the ticks from Tex- 
as cattle spread the disease to North- 
ern cattle. We remember the learned 
essays written and published by emi- 
nent authorities at that time to show 
the foolishness of such statements. 
And these men actually wrote so con- 
vincingly and learnedly as to stop in- 
vestigation in the direction which has 
since been preved to be the right one. 
Hence for 25 years the heavy losses 
from Texas fever are largely due to 
the result of the refusal of scientists 
to accept the investigations of practi- 
cal men as of any value. Now they 
have finally concluded that these cat- 
tlemen were right, that their state- 
ments were in accordance with sci- 
ence, and therefore ticks can be pro- 
ceeded against now that science has 
accorded the practice its endorsement. 

This is not the first, nor will it be 
the last, instance in which the results 
of investigations of practical men have 
been entirely ignored by men who 
claimed to be scientific investigators, 
and who have afterwards had to ac- 
knowledge that their own theories 
were incorrect. This, however, is no 
reason why the teachings of true sci- 
ence should be ignored. It only shows 
that narrowness is as prevalent among 
so-called scientists as in the ranks of 
the plain people. The fault is not with 
science, but with those who claim to 
be her exponents. The practical man, 
having no theories to warp his judg- 
ment when investigating questions re- 
lating to his own particular business, 
is really in a better position to arrive 
at correct conclusions than the man of 
much greater learning who starts his 
investigations cumbered with theories. 
He is always trying to make facts fit 
his theories, and is prone to reject 
those which do not. This accounts 
very largely for the fact that discov- 
eries and inventions seldom come 
from the scholar and scientist, but 
from the ranks of the masses, where 
thought has not been put in leading 
strings, and theories covered with the 
moss of centuries are unknown. 


SECRETARY WILSON AND THE 
AMERICAN HOG. 





If Secretary Wilson and his assist- 
ants are entirely lacking in knowledge 
regarding sheep and wool, it is quite 
certain he is “away up” on hogs. Com- 
ing from Iowa, the great hog state of 
the Union, this was to be expected, and 
his ideas on the hog as a money- 
maker, and the best methods to grow 
him in the most economical manner, 
are therefore worth heeding. Here 
are a few of them: 

“The hog grows cheapest on the pas- 
ture and beside the fields that grow his 
grains. He is most profitable as a 
subordinate department, because he 
cannot consume the coarse fodders of 
the farm. He furnishes the best mar- 
ket in which to sell the by-products of 
the mill and dairy. He assimilates 
more of the most concentrated feed 
stuffs than any other animal of the 
Quicker returns come from 
him than from horses, cattle or sheep. 
He pays the rents in European coufi- 
tries, lifts the mortgages in the North- 
ern States, and in conjunction with 
the cow he will redeem the worn-out 
cotton and tobacco fields of the South. 
Avoid permanent residences for the 
hog; move him about, so that his envi- 
ronments may be clean and uncon- 
taminated by germs that develop rap- 
idly where they have suitable media. 
Avoid close breeding, as it intensifies 
predisposition to disease. Select your 
breeders from good milkers, as this is 
the best indication of fecundity. 

“No agricultural people thrive who 
buy grain or meats and pay for them 
with the price of other farm products. 

“We compete now, through improved 
and cheapening transportation, with 
all the world. The farmer is most in- 
dependent who finds at least suste- 
nance for his family from his fields, 
flocks and herds.” 


A SINGULAR CLASSIFICATION 
FOR SHEEP. 





There is to be a sheep exhibit at the 
Tennessee Centennial on September 
18, the entries for which closed July 
15. The arrangement and classifica- 
tion of the various breeds must have 
been made by a Tennessee lawyer or 
an Arkansas hog raiser. The breeds 
and amounts offered are as follows: 
Dorsets, $360; Merinos, $360; Oxford 
Downs, $360; Shropshires, $360; South- 
downs, $360; Lincolns Cotswolds and 
Leicesters combined, $360. The three 
long wool breeds are classed together, 
and the judge who is called upon to 
an Arkansas hog raiser. The breeds 
in competition will have his work cut 
out for him. He is sure to get roasted 
in any event. The same is true in the 
Merino class, where American Me- 
rinos, Delaines and Rambouillets will 
struggle for supremacy against each 
other. It will be a wild woolly time if 
there is anything of a show. Think of 
all these classes of Merinos competing 
for the same amount of money as the 
Southdowns! The Hampshires are not 
thougnt worthy of notice, yet there is 
no question of either their merit or 
popularity. The Dorset and South- 
down breeders and the breeders of 
Shropshires and Oxfords can afford to 
go, but the breeders of Merinos can- 
not. Neither can the breeders of 
Longwools, who will not care to have 
their breeds made ridiculous by com- 
paring them with other breeds. It is 
a wonderful classification and should 
have included goats, cats and long- 
haired dogs. 





LOSSES OF SWINE FOR 1896. 





The following table is from the sta- 
tistical division of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., show- 
ing the number of swine losses in per- 
centage and numbers: 


States and No. of Per Losses. 














Territories. swine. cent. Num. 
a re 76,835 2.3 1,767 
New Hampshire... 55,272 2.3 1,271 
Vermont ..... .-.0.. 6,215 2.4 1,829 
Massachusetts . 58,297 1.8 1,049 
Rhode Island ...... 14,289 2.3 329 
Connecticut .. ..... 53,737 2.5 1,343 
NOW YORK. ..00.0.0-% »o24 3.2 20,241 
New Jersey ........ 153,437 3.2 4,910 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,022,773 3.1 31,706 
Delaware .. .....+ 49,5 5.3 2,627 
Maryland ....... .. 331,886 5.8 19,249 
VWREIIMER, 200 cosccene 995, 75 75,670 
North Carolina .... 1,455,892 9.8 142,677 
South Carolina 1,096,968 9.1 99,824 
Georgia ....  wccccee ,012,868 12.6 253,621 
BROTIGR, 6.0000 cvece0e 415,017 10.8 44,922 
Alabama. ..... ....+. 1,885,876 14.0 264,023 
Mississippi .. ...... 1,998,978 15.2 303,845 
Louisiana . 790,961 27.5 217,514 
TORE cc <0 11.6 341,512 
Arkansas . 5 21.0 288,873 
Tenessee 96 13.8 247,862 
West Virginia ..... L, 7.0 25,990 
Kentucky ..... «..- 1,604,164 15.6 250,250 
Se 34, 10.8 246,743 
Michigan ........ «. 3.5 24,972 
TNGIANG .0ccce ccccece 23.8 319,004 
TAINOIS 26. <ccccocsee 14.5 326,163 
Wisconsin ...... .... 3.3 29,783 
Minnesota ....... «+ 9.2 47,995 
TOW 2... ccccccscceees 32.9 1,229,792 
Missouri ..... ....+ 16.7 513,413 
TKGRARS 20 civesse 10.8 179,250 
Nebraska . 15.9 200,965 
South Dakota . 14.4 22,819 
North Dakota .. 4.8 ie 
Montana .... .--s00- 4.3 — 
Wyoming ...... 3 = 
Colorado ....+ sereee 2.7 a 
New Mexico .......+ 5.8 ; 
ATiZONG ... ..eeeeeee 076 9.0 2,347 
i) rss 790 3.0 1,614 
Nevada .....6 wcceee 11,126 1.5 167 
TARO 2.0000 seccccee 75,192 4.1 3,088 
Washington ..... .. 210,68 3.6 ioe 
Oregon .. ..sereeeeee 240,051 3.5 Re 
California ...... «++ 487,163 5.2 — 
Oklahoma ... ..--+- 78,514 5.4 240 

Total.....0. cossees 40,600,276 14.4 5,846,098 


Losses from all causes, chiefly chol- 
era, average 14.4 per cent. for the coun- 
try at large, as against 12.7 one year 
ago, and 9.2 in 1895. The lowest death 
rates are returned from the North At- 
lantic, Rocky Mountains and Pacific 
States; the highest, 32.9 per cent. from 
Iowa, Louisiana, Arkansas and Indi- 
ana return percentages of 27.5, 21, and 
23.8, respectively, while the cotton 
States, Kentucky, and every State con- 
tiguous to Iowa, except Wisconsin, ex- 
ceed 9 per cent. Within the past twelve 
years the nearest approach, to the 
heavy losses shown by this report oc- 
curred in 1887, when the percentage 
was 13.4, a loss of 13 per cent. having 
been suffered in 1886. Excepting these 
years and 1896 losses during that pe- 
riod have averaged a little more than 7 
per cent. to the year. 

The condition, 90.8, is not far from 
the average condition of this stock in 
previous Aprils. To cholera, which has 
been the most prevalent disease, is 
largely due the “divergence from the 
normal standard. Food has been gen- 
erally plentiful and cheap, and this has 
offset in a measure the effects of dis- 
ease, putting healthy stock in prime 





condition. In ten most important 


States Iowa has the lowest condition, 
4 while five others show figures below 


In the face of the large losses re- 
turned from many important States, it 
is perhaps remarkable to find the num- 
ber of breeding sows now on hand at 
as high a figure as 92.7 per cent. of the 
number a year ago, but the profits on 
grain in the shape of pork have con- 
tinued large enough to urge the farm- 
er to further effort even in the face of 
much discouragement. Correspondents 
state, too, that as a general rule great- 
er care is given breeders than common 
stock. They are more isolated, and as 
a result the mortality for this class is 
considerably less than for other swine. 
As might be expected, Iowa shows a 
lower percentage (81) for breeding sows 
than any other important State, though 
Texas (82) comes near it, and two less 
important swine raisers fall below 80. 
A number of sows equal to that held a 
year ago is reported from seven States 
and Territories. the leading ones being 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas and Ne 
braska, which range from 100 to 103 
per cent. 





HOW TO PREPARE WOOL FOR 
MARKET. 





From Our Special English Correspondent. 

In these days of agricultural de- 
pression and general keen commercial 
competition, it is absolutely necessary 
that those who intend to make any 
profit, or indeed, to survive in the 
great race of “the survival of the fit- 
test,” should thoroughly understand 
their business, and be enabled to use 
all the means which will commend all 


their wares to the best market and in 
the best possible condition for obtain- 
ing the highest price. In no business 
is the necessity for this more clearly 
seen than in the proper preparation of 
the wool for market. It is not too 
much to say that there are thousands 
of pounds per annum wasted by sheep 
owners which might easily come into 
their pockets if they only exercised 
the ordinary care and circumspection 
which are absolutely necessary to the 
successful treatment of their wool for 
the consuming markets. In order, 
therefore, to give wool growers some 
reliable information upon this impor- 
tant subject, I would ask their atten- 
tion to the following practical sugges- 
tions. Study them well, and by an 
application of them, better returns for 
clips can be confidently looked for: 
(1) The fleeces as soon as taken from 
the sheep, should be placed with the 
outer surface upwards on a table, the 
top of which consists of open wooden 
bars or crossed wire work which al- 
lows much of the dust and other loose 
refuse, besides some of any double cut 
staple (which should be avoided ) to 
fall through. (2) The separation of the 
inferior parts of the fleece should then 
be effected—that is, the poll-locks, bel- 
lies, skirts, dung and shanks should 
be taken off, and beyond this, if from 
any cause, as sometimes happens, 
Some of the staple should be stained 
or show any excessive prevalence of 
burr, it should likewise be removed. 
(3) These separated portions must in 
all cases and under all circumstances 
be baled apart from the fleeces, but 
the extent to which they may be vse- 
fully classified depends in some meas- 
ure upon the size of the clips and the 
amount of material to be handlad. 
Where the flock is of ‘some impor- 
tance,it may beadvantageously divided 
in (a) fleece, (b) skirts—these being the 
larger and better parts of the fleece 
skirtings; (c) bellies; (d) locks, consist- 
ing of the heaviest and more wasty 
fragments of the fleece. Even on some 
very large sheep stations in the col 
onies a clip is done up in a more elab- 
orate way, but for general purposes an 
adoption of even the beforementioned, 
elementary principles is all that is 
needed at the hands of the avernge 
sheep farmer. Where a sufficient bulk 
of wool is dealt with, the bellies and 
locks may to advantage be scoured or 
hand-washed, as they carry a: large 
percentage of waste in addition to real 
srease, upon which freight and other 
expenses in relation to the residuum 
of wool are very heavy. (4) 'The class- 
ing of the fleeces should then follow. 
{f there be enough hogget, ewe and 
wether staple to form under each head 
even a few bales, these should be 
packed separately, and “lambs” wool 
always. In classipg fleeces before 
baling, the classer should i:eep an 
“open eye” on (a) quality; (b) length; 
(c) soundness; (d) and condition. The 
fleeces should after skirting, etc., be 
folded, not tied, even if thig should (as 





——__ 


it need not necessarily) entail the em- 
ployment of an extra hand to carry the 
folded fleeces from the table to their 
tespective bins or bales. The folcéng 
Should be done as follows: ‘The fleece 
spread out (outside upwards) should 
be turned from the edges inside ovt- 
wards on either side to the center, and 
then folded again (much in the Saine 
manner as you would fold an ordiaary 
tablecloth); it should then be rolled 
up, care being taken to keep a shred 
of staple at the end free, which, after 
being twisted, should be tucked under 
the fold so as to serve as the means 
of attaching and securing the whole. 
Tying is objectionable for many rea- 
sons, and by following out these sim- 
ple instructions, the recent complaint 
from the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce about the tying of the fleeces 
with sisal twine will be remedied. 

As extra marketing “pointers” I 
would say: Avoid branding your 
sheep with tar; use lamp-black erd oil. 
Let the bales be neatly pressed. Don’t 
spade pack it. The get up is half the 
Selling of it. Skirt carefully and well. 
Don’t put two qualities of wool in cne 
bale, this is bad policy. Select an 
agent who you can depend on and don’t 
hamper your wool with ineavy re- 
serves. It only prejudices the sale and 
detracts from the true market value 
of your clip. 





AGRICOLA. 


STOCK NOTES. 








The Texas Cattle Raisers’ Palace 
Car Company has beén organized to 
build $300,000 worth of cattle cars for 
their own use, as the packers do. It 
will be a great saving in the expense 
of freight. Many of the cattle breed- 
ers are subscribing from $5,000 to $23,- 
000 of the stock. 

Director Sage, of the Iowa weather 
bureau, has been collecting statistics 
regarding the losses occasioned in that 
State by hog cholera. He announces 
that the loss to the State is a little over 
22,000,000. ‘This is for a single year, 
and shows the absolute necessity for 
the adoption of measures looking to 
the prevention of the disease. 


Our Paris correspondent says that 
in France the tuberculin reaction for 
stock has become obligatory. That in- 
jection must be employed for all cat- 
tle entering Paris, and periodically for 
milch cows. This saves udder tuber- 
culosis, next to unknown in France. 
It is not by milk the disease is ac- 
cepted as communicated, ‘but by dis- 
eased meat. Happily the inspection of 
the latter is Draconian. 


All sheep purchased for shipment at 
the Chicago stock yards are required 
by law to be dipped before leaving the 
yards. Some feeders are opposed to 
this, but had the law been in operation 
for the past five years a number of 
Michigan feeders would be better off 
to-day than they are. The law is a 
good one, the only thing to be sure of 
is that it is enforced, and that the dip 
used be non-poisonous and effective. 
Such dips are to be had, and should 
be given precedence over the crude 
mixtures which have made dipping a 
terror to flock-owners. 


According to the latest statistics, 
New South Wales exports more wool 
every year than is produced in the 
United States, and while we pasture 
35,000,000 sheep, that little colony, 
until the recent reverses to the indus- 
try, had 56,000,000 sheep. We should 
have 100,000,000 in the United States. 

According to Pacific Coast reports 
there is a great scarcity of cattle in 
the Northwestern country, covering 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and the 
tributary States, and that demands are 
being made on Southern California by 
the Oregon and Washington slaughter- 
ers for their supplies, and shipments 
are being made. ‘The great rush to the 
Alaskan gold fields will make the 
shortage still greater. 


Consul Bell, at Sydney, N. S. 'W., re 
ports to the State Department that the 
long drouth in Australia will probably 
be much worse on sheep than that of 
1895, when more than 9,000,000 were 
lost through that cause alone. Some 
estimates predict the loss of half the 
sheep and conservative estimates place 
the loss at 25,000,000. The lack of 
rain has destroyed all the vegetables 
on the ranges, and sheep are being 
slaughtered in vast numbers to save 
the pelts. All this season’s lambs are 
dead in most districts. It is declared 
that one-fifth of the finest wool sheep 
on the entire globe have perished, and 
it appears to be the American oppor- 
tunity now to raise sheep at home, as 
the prices on the foreign wool market 





are likely to advance, 
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Che Gorse. 


THE BLUE RIBBON MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the Detroit 
Driving Club closed on Saturday last. 
The four or five last days were in- 
terfered with by showers and threat- 
ening storms, and the attendance was 
not what was expected. 

The contests, with few exceptions, 
were excellent, and the management 
of the meeting left nothing to be 1e- 
sired. There will not be a meeting 
this year, taken as a whole, in which 
better contests will be seen, or cleaner 
management prevail, than the one just 
closed in Detroit. It was in every 
way worthy of the patronage of those 
who take an interest in the improve- 
ment and development of the tight 
harness horse. That it was not better 
patronized may be put down to two 
causes: first, the very uncertain 
weather which prevailededuring the 
last week; and, second, the continuous 
racing which has prevailed on the 
Canadian side of the Detroit River, 
which has practically become a mere 
gambling resort of the worst char- 
acter. This use of the horse as a mere 
tool for gambling threatens disaster to 
legitimate racing contests both in this 
State and the Canadian provinces. 
Such conditions have led the legisla- 
tures in New York, Illinois, and other 
States, to enact laws which, designed 
to protect their citizens from the bad 
influences which such methods always 
exert upon the young and _ inexpe- 
rienced, put an end to speed contests 
entirely, and thus inflicted great  in- 
jury upon the horse breeding interest. 
It looks to us as if the Michigan iegis- 
lature, at its next session, would be 
appealed to, in view of existing condi- 
tions, to pass laws for the suppression 
of racing contests throughout the 
State. And it will serve the gambiing 
fraternity right, although it would be 
a disaster to our horse breeding inter- 
ests. Good horses are a fine thing— 
much to be desired; but good citizens 
are much more desirable. The pres- 
ence of such a lot of cheap gamblers 
and criminals as the Windsor race 
meeting has attracted to this city, is 
@ menace to the morals of the city, 
and has proved a fruitful source of 
crime. Detroit can take care of her 
own criminals, but when they cone 
from all other States and Canada, and 
make this city a rendezvous, it ia time 
to put a stop to the attraction which 
draws them here. It is evident legiti- 
mate racing, having for its main ob- 
ject the improvement of the horse 
stock of the country, cannot exist in 
competition with these gambling  s- 
tablishments, and if we cannot zet rid 
of one without the other, then sup- 
press both. Several business men of 
this city have been ruined the past 
season through the influence of ithe 
Windsor race track, and several re- 
spectable young men have become 
criminals from the same influence. It 
is time to call a halt. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


Buffalo is to have a new race track. 
It is capitalized at $200,000, and will 
be located in South Buffalo, near 
Nantasket Beach. 


A California journal says horses 
suitable for cavalry purposes are OW 
selling there at $150 per head. A year 
ago they were selling at $95. 


The following horses have been ex- 


ported to Vienna, all by Chimes: 
Charming Chimes, 2:171-4; Fanny 


Bugs, 2:17 1-2 at two years old; Three 
Bells, and Sitka Chimes. The iast two 
have no records. 

Mrs. Lily Langtry, who races in 
England under the name of Mr. Jersey, 
won the Liverpool Cup of 1,000 sov- 
ereigns ($5,000), with her horse Bray- 
race had _ six 
starters, distance a mile and three fur- 
longs. Brayhead won from start to 
finish. He was at 10 to 1 in the bet- 
ting before the start. 


> Talo Alto, 2:08 3-4, now has seven 

.20 trotters to his credit, of which 
a took their records as two- -Year- 
olds, four as three-year-olds, and one 
as a five-year-old; and all in races but 
the two-year-old Avena, 2:191-2. This 
is a pretty good record for a _ half 
thoroughbred stallion which was only 
in the stud a few years. 


The race between Star Pointer, Joe 


Patchen and Frank Agan, at Wash- 





ington Park, Chicago, on Saturday of 
last week, was won by Star Pointer in 
straight heats, with Joe Patchen a 
good second, and Frank Agan dis- 
tanced. The time was 2:03, 2:03 3-4, 
2:041-4. The outcome was generally 
expected. It looks as if Star Pointer 
yas to be the champion this season. 


The early and continuous racing of 
colts is giving us a very heavy crop 
of cripples. There is hardly a four- 
year-old on the track that is perfectly 
sound. They either have a “leg” or a 
bad foot, or some internal trouble. 
generally of the heart, and drop dead 
when being pushed hard. Such ani- 
mals, if they live to go into the breed- 
ing stud, can never have sound 
progeny. Two-year-old racing should 
be done away with. The great two- 
year-olds are the has-beens of the next 
season. 

Mr. Dobell’s five-year-old bay geld- 
ing Dolabra by Emperor of Norfolk, 
out of Dolinka, formerly the property 
of P. Lorillard, achieved a remarkable 
performance at the Liverpool July 
meeting, tieing with Maid of Va- 
letta for first place in the race for 
the Windemere All-Aged Plate and 
winning the Seaforth Welter Handi- 
cap, all within an hour and a half. 
Dolabra was regarded as a promising 
colt before he was taken to England, 
but did not show much until after he 
had been sold. It is quite certain tuat 
it requires from a year to a year and 
a half to acclimatize a horse before he 
can race successfully. It is so with 
English horses brought here. 


Deterinarp Dep artment. 


. CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 














Advice through this department is free to our 

subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials will 
only be given. When an answer is requested by 
mail it becomes private practice, and a fee of one 
dollar must accompany the letter. 





Injured Udder.—Cow has been giv- 
ing bloody milk from one teat for four 
or five days and is going dry in it. I 
do not think she has injured her udder 
in any way. J. M., Omro, Wis.—Fo- 
ment udder with hot water two hours 
a day, one hour at morning and one at 
night. Apply tincture arnica, witch- 
hazel, one pint each to one quart cold 
water, to udder three times a day. 
Also use a milking tube. It is possi- 
ble that your cow has injured her 
udder. Try to ascertain the cause, if 
possible, and remove it. That will as- 
sist you in curing her. 


Splint.—I have a seven-year-old horse 
that walks sound and trots very lame. 
I have been unable to locate his lame- 
ness. Lately I noticed a very small 
swelling on the inside. of foreleg just 
below the knee. He stands up square- 
ly on his forelegs. Does not rest limb 
at all. I think he goes less lame on 
soft ground. W. G., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
—I think your horse is lame from 
splints. Apply one part red iodide of 
mercury to eight parts of lard once 
every three days until he gets well. 
Light work or slow driving on the road 
will not hurt him, 


Spasmodic Colic—I have a_ horse 
that is subject to spasmodic colic. He 
does not bloat but rolls and tumbles 
violently when he is sick. He has al- 
ways recovered in a few hours, but I 
am afraid I shall lose him sometime. 
E. M., Coldwater, Mich.—Give one 
ounce essence peppermint and one 
ounce tincture ginger in one pint cold 
water every hour until he recovers. 
Give him two drams ground ginger 
and one-half ounce bicarbonate of soda 
in his feed twice a day. Also feed 
him plenty of salt. 

Heifer Gives Bloody Milk.—My 
three-year-old heifer gives bloody milk 
from right front teat. There is some 
tenderness and occasionally a little 
swelling. The milk is all right for 
awhile, and then it will be clotted with 
blood. She was fresh about two 
months ago. A. W., Adrian, Mich.— 
Your cow bas injured her udder by 
coming in contact with some hard sub- 


stance. Try to ascertain the exact 
cause, and by removing it she will 


soon get well. Apply one ounce ace- 
tate of lead in one quart cold water 
three times a day. Notice that she 
does not lie down on any rough, hard 
substance. She should be milked care- 
fully. Avoid bruising sore quarter of 
udder. 


Parasitic Bowel Trouble—Loss of 
Power.—Four pigs, seven weeks old, 
weaned three weeks ago, have been fed 
sour milk and middlings with a few 


soaked peas. Had scours for a couple 
of days last week. On Saturday I no- 
ticed one of the pigs suddenly drop on 
its knees, It got up in a moment and 
appeared all right. This dropping 
down occurred every few minutes. 
The spine is bent down back of the 
shoulders. The three male pigs are so 
affected. Do not appear to suffer or 
look sick; have not lost their appetite. 
Local experts are at a loss to diagnose 
the case. P. C. G., Tawas City.—I 
think your pigs suffer from a partial 
loss of power, the result of indigestion 
and bowel parasites. Give each pig 
one-half dram powdered sulphate of 
iron, one-half dram ground nux vom- 
ica, one-half dram powdered nitrate 
of potash twice a day in their feed. 
After giving the above medicine for 
one week, discontinue it and give one- 
half dram ground gentian, one-half 
dram ground ginger to each pig 
twice a day for a few days. It might 
be well for you to change their feed. 

Laminitis.—Six-year-old horse began 
to act dumpish about a week ago. His 
hind ankles swelled. I went to a vet- 
erinarian. He gave me some powders. 
Next day the horse got stiff in hind 
legs. I called the veterinarian. He 
said the horse had bilious fever. His 
temperature was 105 degrees. He had 
been used to drinking brook water. 
The doctor ordered me to give him cold 
well water. Now he is stiff all over 
and can scarcely move. The doctor 
said he was foundered. His appetite 
was a little better to-day. Give me 
your opinion as to what the disease is. 
What caused it, and do you think he 
will get well and get over his stiff- 
ness? I was afraid that the cold well 
water was not good for him, as he 
was used to drinking warm brook 
water. C. G., Plymouth.—I do not 
think that the cold well water injured 
your horse at all. When an animal has 
a high temperature nothing acts better 
than cold water. He should be al- 
lowed to have plenty of it, given in 
small quantities and at frequent inter- 
vals. Give him 15 drops tincture of 
aconite and one dram _ powdered 
nitrate of potash every three hours 
until his temperature subsides. Stand 
him in wet clay. Have his fore shoes 
removed. Feed him no grain. By 
making him exercise a little by walk- 
ing, he will improve. I think by giv- 
ing him good care he will get entirely 
well. 





Regatta at Ottawa Beach. 

On August 5,6 and 7, the Grand Rapids Yacht 
Club and the Mississippi Valley Amateur Rowing 
Association will hold a regatta at Ottawa Beach, 
the popular summer resort. 

The entries include rowing clubs from Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, and other places, besides the 
Yacht Club, anda fine program of races of various 
kinds has been prepared. 

The hotel accommodations at the Beach and 
other resorts on Macatawa Bay—on which the 
regatta will be held—are better this season than 
ever, and a large number of people are expected 
to witness the sport. 

Ottawa Beach is reached by the C. & W. M. 
Railway, with four daily trains from Grand Rapids 
and connections from other parts of the line. All 
roads lead to Grand Rapids, and visitors from all 
parts of the State can secure reduced rates upon 
application to local agents.—GEo. DEHAVEN, G. 
Pp. A., C.& W. M. and D. G. R. & W. R. R. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
you saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
FARMER. 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAUL‘Y’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 





WHEN writing to advertisers please mention 
that you saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
FARMER. 


Department of Veterinary Science 
Detroit College of Medicine. 


Lectures Begin September 29th, 1897. 

Anew building has been erected especially ad- 
apted and supplied with ample facilities to meet the 
wants of this Department. Dr. E. A. A. Grange, 
for many years State Veterinari: an and Pro- 
fessor of Veterinary Science in the Agri- 
cultural College of Mic thigan, has been secured 
as Principal and Professor in charge. This 
is a sufficient guarantee of thorough and effective 
work, and should give the best assurance of a large 
and successful development of the science of medi- 
cine as applied todumb animals. Send for cata- 
logue, which will give full information as to courses 
of study, terms, ete. 

H.O. WALKER, M. D., Secretary, Detroit, Mich. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either. 


French Coachers or Percherons, 


CATTLE. 


F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed- 
ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
- Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 3 
good ¥ yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 























JOHN) LESSITER & SONS. Cole, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers for sale. Also Shropshire sheep. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sele from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd. 50 head to select from. Prices 
low. Termseasy. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich, 











SHEEP. 


1 SHROPSHIRE Ram Lambs for Sale. 
Average weight 100lbs. None better for un- 
L. RAY, Parma, Mich. 





registered flocks. R. 


HAMPSHIR SHEEP FOR SALE.—A choice lo 
of all ages and both sexes. Prairie 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co., Mich. 


AMS FOR SALE.—Choice Shropshires, good 
enough to head best flocks. Prices right. Write 
for special prices now. Choice Crimson Clover Seed, 
$3.25 per bu. Sacks free. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan.Mich. 


Feeding Lambs Furnished 


for fall ecing numbers tosuit. Choice registered 
Shropshires for sale. W. BINGHAM, Vernon, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grand lot 
kO yearling rams from imported stock, good enough 
to head any flock. Also yearling and two-year-old 
ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram lambs; none 
better. L.S. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 

















NCHORWOOD FARM, Flint, Mich.—Registered 

English, Canadian and Michigan bred Oxford 
Down sheep. Prize winning registered Jerseys. 
Registered Holsteins. Pure bred black Langshan 
chickens. A few Oxford Down ram lambs for sale, 
from imported sire anddam. Wanted a few regis- 
tered Holstein calves. Address ANCHORWOUOD 
FARM, Lock Box 1602, Flint, Mich. 








HOGS. 





OUNTY LINE HERD OF POLAND-CHINA 
SWINE.—Pigs ready to ship. Young sows bred 
for sale. EK. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 





VOR early- -maturing, well-finished POLAND- 
CHINA March and April pigs write to 
L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Clinton Co., Mich. 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINK, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. EB. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 








R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 

SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 

Pies, Pai -CHINAS.—March, April and May 


Pigs. _ not akin. Prices reasonable. 
>1GGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS for ciistorue “°° 


E. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


of Poland-China Sows, 
SP A bred for fall farrow. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


POLAND- CHINAS Large, and popular strains of 

* blood. Quality and breed- 

ing a Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 

of Berkshire swine 


THE PLUM HILL HER Shorthorn cattle, B. P. 


Rock and §. P. —. fowls. Stock and eggs for 
sale. - BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 



























SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
possible to produce any scar or blemish. The 


a ister any! used. Takes the place 
of saint pen — pit d or — action. Remover 
s HUMAN 


Je. 
SEDY 
gyralum Sore 








for Rheuma | 
hroat, Eto., itisinvaluablon” 


WE GUARANTEE aus¥ nS RST 
produce more actual results ay aw 
any liniment or spavin eure ps ure ever made. 
very bottle of of Caustic S aisam sold is W 


arran 

ted to 10 cive satishi per bottle, Bolt 
r sent msg etpress, 34°50: d, with fui 

d escriptive ciroularr 


THE ripen on hy * LLLIAMS OO,, Clevelaui. Oh» 


Sterling Stock Food 
ibs $i; general condition powderd00 Feeds. 
for horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. A wecenics for 








hog cholera. Sent on receipt of price. W:) 
G. W. KENAN, Upper ARH any Ohio. 


N. A. CLAPP, #32 
Wilts for prices. Large English Berkshire Swine, 


E can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. R., two grand yards. 
Eggs 15 for $1. Write 

WILLARD PERRY or / Hastings, 
M. H. BURTON, Mich. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fal! 
and spring pigs, dandies. at % their 

value. Write to-day and secure a bargain 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 














SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 





jy O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 
- Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
CHESTER WHITES. I havea few head of '% 
stock (both sexes) at re- 

A nig prices to mee — 

= We or new comers. Choice 

. LIGHT BRAHMAS. 

Eggs, 75 cents for 13; 26 for 

4 $1.25. 
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All correspondence for this department should be 
addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 
OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCTATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





PRrESIDENT—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 

VickE-PRESIDENT— Patrick Hankard, Henrietta 

SecrETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Weils, 
Rochester, Mich. 








LOCAL CLUB WORK. 





In visiting many of the Farmers’ 
Clubs of the State during the past two 
years we have taken advantage of the 
opportunities afforded to study the dif- 
ferent phases of club work. In gen- 
eral it may be stated that each club 
has some distinctly meritorious fea- 
of con- 


ture. It may be the manner 
ducting the exercises, the place of 


meeting, the management of the re- 
freshments, the method of conducting 
the discussions, the length and fre- 
quency of the meetings, or the plan- 
ning of the literary work. A study of 
these varying methods is not only in- 
teresting, but it is most truly instruc- 
tive, and the idea suggests itself, would 
it not be a source of profit to the clubs 
of the State generally to have a sym- 
posium of articles on this very subject? 
In other words, would not the inter- 
change of ideas which would be 6e- 
cured by having these various meth- 
ods outlined in this department of The 
Michigan Farmer be a source of endur- 
ing benefit to every local club in the 
‘State? 

We are certain that all will agree 
with us on the advisability of such a 
course, for there is no club so old or 
with a system so perfect that new 
ideas are not occasionally needed to 
give zest to the work. 

In accordance with our belief in the 
merit of this idea, we invite the sev- 
eral corresponding secretaries of the 
State to contribute short articles from 
time to time, descriptive of the general 
methods employed in their respective 
clubs. These articles must of necessity 
be brief, but let nothing be omitted 
that is of general interest to the club- 
workers of the State. ‘During the next 
two months ¢lub reports will be few 
in number, since the greater number 
of the elubs hold no July or August 
meetings, and no better time can be 
selected for this work than the pres- 
ent. We hope to hear from a goodly 
number of clubs on this point during 
the succeeding few weeks. 





FARM IMPEDIMENTS. 


(Paper by A. A. Hall, read at the Stock- 
bridge Farmers’ Club, and published by 
request.) 

‘Farming does not pay,’ 
sition requiring no great amount of 
demonstration to verify. And for the 
past semi-decade of years we have been 
living under similar conditions. These 
conditions ought not to exist. For no 
business can live except there be re- 
muneration. Except there be some re- 
turn for the energy expended in its 
prosecution. ‘A business may continue 
for a time under a constant loss, but 
sooner or later it must collapse; and 
the length of time it endures depends 
upon circumstances. These cireum- 
stances at the present time seem to 
be against farming, and place it among 
the unprofitable vocations, And if 
these do not change ere long the eall- 
ing must succumb to the inevitable, 
and the farmer look elsewhere for a 
livelihood. 

But we cannot do without the farm- 
er. At least the products of the soil, 
brought forth through the exertion of 
the farmer, are indispensable. And, if 
from no other source, we «can from this 
count a consoling thought. 

A proper adjustment of the controll- 
ing influences should be such as to ren- 
der each and every necessary vocation 
in a country profitable. That is, there 
should ‘be such an adjustment of af- 
fairs that each vocation, when properly 
and economically pursued, would give 
returns above necessary expenses. The 
day laborer, the mechanic, the  mer- 
chant, the artist, the doctor, the teach- 
er, the preacher, and the farmer, yes, 
men and women, too, of all proper vo- 
eations, should be so compensated for 
their labor as to be able to lay aside a 
little for the “rainy day,” for the neces- 
sary demands when manhood’s vigor 
has been exhausted. If such is not the 
ease then something is wrong. 

Of course we must not, neither would 


’ 


is a propo- 


we, condemn the controlling influences 
as conditions, simply because certain 
ones fail; but when a class generally 
are unable to meet. expenses we are 
compelled to conclude that the condi- 
tions are. not properly adjusted. Upon 
every side we see the farmer either 
standing still or failing, and by far the 
larger portion seem to be in the latter 
condition. Hence, there need be no 
further proof that the vocation is, at 
present, weighed down with barnacles, 
by which its yery vitals are being sap- 
ped. 
‘We fully realize the condition, and 
eagerly look about to discover the 
cause, or course, by which we have so 
unmistakably arrived at this perilous 
dilemma, and to seek that way by 
which we can most expeditiously ex- 
tricate ourselves. In the consideration 
of this matter let us strive to be fair. 
Let us not too severely criticise those 
whose vocations we are not conversant 
with. “Distance lends enchantment,” 
and it is human nature to think the 
other fellow has a better job than we. 
Anticipation in our case might be far 
better than participation. Possibly 
were we to see the workings, the re- 
quirements, the conditions, and the 
recompense of the other fellows, we 
might hail with pleasure our return to 
the farm, even with conditions as they 
are. Oonditions as they ought to be 
make farming one of the most natural 
and agreeable callings extant. 
And why are conditions not as they 
ought to be? Is our national govern- 
ment to blame? Is our State govern- 
ment to blame? Are the natural ele- 
ments against us? Or are we ourselves 
responsible for our own condition? 
Possibly each of the above is, in a 
measure, guilty for the unprosperous 
state of the farmer. But is there not a 
natural underlying current that has 
slowly but surely drifted us on into 
the maelstrom, and for which we can 
blame nobody in particular? Let us 
consider: 
Our forefathers came here years ago, 
into the forest, empty-handed, never- 
theless, they prospered, though slowly, 
and the reason is quite evident. The 
house that sheltered them from the 
storm, excepting an author of a few 
shillings for nails and glass, was all 
made by the fathers out of the ma- 
terial which nature furnished free. No 
costly carpets were upon the floors, no 
forty-dollar bedroom suites were in the 
house. Their tables did not have eary- 
ed legs. They did not cook their food 
upon a forty-dollar range. Their table 
was not spread with expensive silver- 
ware. No upholstered furniture then 
Was needed or bought. No money was 
then paid out for an organ or piano. 
Then, mother made all the clothes, 
thus saving many dollars annually, 
and father tapped, and in many cases 
made, the shoes and boots—which our 
happy’ recollections tell us—were 
somewhat hard but enduring. Then 
father split from the ash tree the long 
slender strips with which he bottomed 
all the chairs, and mother, without a 
cent’s exipense, made all the soap. 
Father did not then pay out from five 
to fifteen dollars for daily and other 
papers, nor did he leave fifty cents a 
month at the barber shop. Then no 
professional dressmaker drew from the 
reserve fund, nor did the change of 
fashion make it necessary every new 
moon to lay out a burdensome amount 
for new paraphernalia for either sex. 
Then nothing was paid out for the 
hundred and one little things, such as 
cocoa, chocolate, dried citron, prepared 
mince meat, prepared mustard, canned 
fruits, safety-pins, carpet sweepers, 
ete., ete., which now consumes all the 
pin money and makes a large hole into 
the other funds. Then on the farm 
there was not, besides an _ ordinary 
wagon, a pair of trucks, a light plat- 
form wagon, an open buggy, and a 
covered buggy for extra occasions. 
Then two hundred dollars was not 
drawn from the surplus fund for a 
binder, eighty dollars for a mower, 
fifty dollars for a drill, twenty-five dol- 
lars for a rake, fifty dollars for a hay 
fork or sling, one hundred dollars for 
a windmill, etc., ete., etc., all of which 
costs more now than it cost then to 
tun the whole farm a year. Then the 
farm was new, the soil rich and pro 
duced bountifully. But as the demands 
for these new things came, the greater 
were the draughts upon the soil, which 
have continued to be greater and great- 
er until today it is too weak to stand 
alone; yet we are demanding more 
from it than ever before. 
There was a time when we received 
good prices for wheat we produced, 
and at the same time the yield was 
generous. Times have changed. On ac- 
count of the lucrativeness of farming 
then there was a rush into the ¢all- 
ing. 


‘Prices of produce went down. The 
yield became less. But that price up- 
on the land did not diminish. The 
mortgage remained the same. Hence 
the present conditions. 
Now what is the alternative for the 
farmer? It is quite evident that some 
change is absolutely essential, else ut- 
ter failure stares the farmer in the 
face. Hither such an adjustment of the 
controlling influences must be made 
as will bring to the farm larger re- 
turns for smaller yields, or expenses 
upon every hand must be curtailed. 
The writer would suggest the possi- 
bility of such an organization as would 
enable the farmer to sell his products 
in better markets, or to do away with 
the middlemen who handle the farm- 
ers’ products and take the meat of the 
proceeds and allow the farmer only the 
shucks. Or such an organization as 
would enable them to make their ex- 
istence felt in our legislative halls, 
The constantly increasing national, 
State and county expense is a _ sure 
menace to the farmer, since the butt 
of the burden falls on him every time. 
And the reason for it is quite evident, 
because the farmer’s voice is not heard 
where it has any effect against it. 
Farmers must combine in a harmoni- 
ous effort to change existing condi- 
tions. And when the day comes in 
which we shall be able to stand firm 
in an effectual and harmonious union, 
all others will stand in awe. Yor it is 
from the farm that they receive their 
bread and butter. It is from the farm 
they receive the bone and sinew that 
protects them from invasion and re- 
bellion. It is from the farm they re- 
ceive their ‘Linecolns and Garfields. It 
is from the farm that they receive their 
very best scholars, and statesmen, such 
as ‘Webster and Clay. 
The farm is the incubator of many 
of the world’s best things, therefore, 
dear friends, let us take courage, for, 
“Though on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin-grey, and a’ that; 
Gie folks their silks, and knaves their 
wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that; 
The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king 0’ men for a’ that.” 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


FULTON CENTER FARMERS’CLUB. 
The July meeting of this club was 
held at the home of our president, Mr. 
Sidney Sessions. Although a_ busy 
time, sixteen members and_ three 
visitors were present. 

After the opening exercises, we were 
entertained by a paper written by Wm. 
Foster showing the extravagance of 
some farmers in buying tools, which 
was well discussed. 

The Agricultural College question 
was well discussed. John Price 
thought farmers would think better of 
it if they understood its workings bet- 
ter. 

J. Foster thought too few returned to 
the farm from there. 

Mr. Sessions thought the College all 
right if farming alone were taught 
there. 

The majority thought that if students 
wanted knowledge of other subjects 
than farming they should pay for it 
extra. 

After supper and a jolly good time, 
we adjourned to meet the second 
Thursday in August with Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dodge. 

Since writing this report, Fulton Cen- 
ter friends and Farmers’ Club are sad- 
dened by the death of Mrs. Charles 
Dodge. 

MRS. ABEL SKINNER, Asst. Reporter. 
PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Although a busy time, a goodly num- 
ber had planned their work and busi- 
hess so as to attend our club meeting 
held at Mr. and Mrs. Oren Bradley’s, 
July 7th. After making arrangements 
for the annual picnic to be held in 
August, the regular program was taken 








p. 

The first question was, “How shall 
we through the club dignify labor so 
the boys will stay on the farm?” 

C. M. Pierce. First, educate the 
boys. He does not know of any better 
school than the Agricultural College, 
and thinks good books and _ papers 


should be provided to keep the hoys 
thinking. 
Ambrose Haines thinks one thing 


hecessary: the boy must think it is 
necessary for him to make a living. 

N. E. York said we must have a 
liking for the farm and not cry out 
hard times. ’ 

Rev. D. E. Flemming said we must 
do away with the spirit of complaining 
and faultfinding. 

Second question, “What is the hest 





breed of cattle for the farmer to raise?” 
O. Bradley was in favor of the Short- 
horn, as were the rest of the company 
excepting C. M. Pierce, who liked the 
Red Polled best. 
After miscellaneous exercises A. WwW 
Babcock gave a good description of the 
Agricultural College. He thinks that 
through the%fforts of the Farmers’ 
Clubs and Granges, the legislature 
gave it all the appropriation asked for. 
F. A. BRADLEY, Sec. 
OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The last meeting of the Oxford 
Farmers’ Club occurred the 26th of 
June, at the residence of Edson Taylor 
of Oak wood. 
Mr. Taylor’s family have just got 
nicely settled in their new building 
oy since the tornado of May 25th. 
Vice-President H. W. Hollister called 
the meeting to order, and O. F. Delano 
opened discussion on “The Agricultural 
tion appeared to have a different effect 
tion appeared to have a different effect, 
on different persons. He had seen good 
results from graduates from the M. A. 
C., but not all graduates had met his 
expectations. 
He read extracts from Judge Chat- 
terton’s address at the commencement 
exercises at the College which held the 
view that work and callous hands 
were unnecessary under present condi- 
tions. Also, that the management of the 
College should be turned over to the 
alumni, ete. Mr. Delano claimed that 
work was essential to the development 
of manhood, and that the rule requir- 
ing work of the students at Lansing 
should be continued. He described a 
farm school in Pennsylvania, which he 
thought was ahead of our M. A. C. The 
students from our College seemed to 
feel above work. He closed with the 
statement that educated people were 
the ones that get the best of every- 
thing nowadays. 
Mr. Hollister said that as he under- 
stood it, the primary object of the Col- 
lege was to help the farmers. It was 
his belief that it had failed to meet 
the expectations of the people. He 
had heard young graduates from the 
College, giving advice to experienced 
farmers who knew more about the 
matter themselves. 
Mr. Adams considered the College a 
good school for farmers’ boys and girls 
to get a practical education, and the 
bulletins from the Experiment Station 
were of great value to farmers who 
cared to follow instructions. 
Mr. Cowdin indorsed Mr. Adams’ 
views and urged the importance of the 
farmers’ school at Lansing. He said 
that every person should be taught 
to work. He believed the manual 
lubor feature of the College was correct, 
and that the Experiment Station was 
worth more to the farmers of Michigan 
than the cost of the College plant. 

Mrs. Cowdin had faith in the Col- 
lege. There was undue extravagance 
in most of our schools, but that was 
more the fault of the times than of 
any particular school. The _ physical 
training at the College was good. 

Mr. Krink claimed that the College 
was a benefit to the State at large and 
he was willing to share in the expense 
of maintaining it in its strength. He 
also spoke of the great value of the bul- 
letins. 

Mr. Edson Taylor was opposed to the 
idea of “class” higher education. The 
idea of a farmers’ college was nice in 
theory, but wrong in practice. Those 
who attended the M. A. C. did not be- 
come farmers. It took them away 
from the farm. 

Mr. Frink also spoke of the short 
course at the College and had urged 
different young men to avail then- 
selves of it. 

J. G. Noble felt very friendly toward 
the College. He thought that if people 
who now opposed it, should pay the 
institution a visit, they would have 
different views. He was not acquaint- 
ed with any person who had visited 
the College who was opposed to it, ex 
cept a very limited number of col 
ceited farmers who did not have any 
conception of the purpose for which it 
was created. It was no valid objection 
to the school, because all of its stu- 
dents did not follow farming, for not 
all those who took special training for 
the law, medicine and theology follow 
ed them through life. He thought the 
present method of control by a Board 
appointed by the Governor, was 4&5 
good as could be found. At least bet- 
ter than control by the alumni scat- 
tered as they are all over the United 
States, as recommended by Judge Chat- 
terton. i 

It occurs to your reporter that 1! 
excursion trains could be run to the 
College during the month of August it 
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would give many people an opportun- 
ity to visit the College, who otherwise 
may never see it. A picnic dinner on 
the campus and a brief inspection of 
the institution could not fail to make 
it friends, and add to its roll of 
students. 

Mr. Cowdin read the National Crop 
Report for June, after which a short 
discussion on the matter of fashion 
was indulged in. Our next mecting 
will be July 31st at M. L. Frink’s. We 
keep up our meetings throughout the 
year. Our August meeting is usually a 
picnic by the lake. 

We are expecting to have “Chil- 
dren’s” Day in September, a little late, 
perhaps, but our children were born 
late in the season, especially the “Club 
baby,” Miss Gladys Marie Noble, who 
was named by the club. 

REPORTER. 

We have received so many inquiries 
regarding the manner in which the rec- 
ommendations of Judge Chatterton, re- 
ferred to above, were received by the 
Alumni of the College at their recent 
meeting that we shall reply to them 
fully and explicitly in our editorial col- 
umns of next week.—Ed. 

BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Blissfield Farmers’ Club met 
July 14, at the home of L. C. Lathrop 


in the Township of Ogden. The 
weather being so unfavorable for 
harvesting, the house was full. After 


partaking of a well served dinner pre- 
pared by the ladies, President W. H. 
Colyer called the meeting to order. 
The usual literary exercises and the 
question box awakened a_ goodly 
amount of enthusiam., 

The question for 
“Is there any profit in raising 
with the present outlook?” 

L. C. Lathrop took the ground that 
there was going to be a fair market 
for desirable horses in the near future. 

Byron Niles said so many had diced 
during the heated term and from other 
causes it would create a market. 

J. B. Clement thought there was no 
money in horses, would be more profit 
in raising steers. Colts were liable to 
become injured in some way which if 
not unfitting them for use would de- 
tract from their value. 

P. L. Austin thought there was no 
money in colts. They would eat their 
heads off before maturity. 

Mr. Porter knew as a general thing 
colts picked their living most of the 
time, therefore would not be much out- 
lay for the first three years. 

J. K. Crane said colts could be 
wintered very cheaply especially where 
a person was feeding many sheep, as 
the colts would eat all the clover left 
by the sheep and it would be clear 
gain. 

W. H. Osborne from the present out- 
look was in favor of raising colts, as 
there was getting to be a dearth of 
horses. 

W. H. Colyer thought from present 
indications there would be a good de- 
mand in a short time for a good grade 
of horses. It was generally considered 
that the outlook was good and horses 
were going to be in demand soon. 

J. K. CRANE, Reporter. 


discussion was 
colts 


CLYDE AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUR. 
The Clyde and Grant Farmers’ Club 
held the June session at the residence 


of F. A. Beard Esq., of Clyde. Being 
Children’s Day the amusement = and 


entertainment of our young people oc- 
cupied the time and all enjoyed it. 

On July 3d the Club again assembled 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Byron 
Monroe, and was well attended, con- 
sidering the heat and the fact that it 
was fine hay weather. 

A fine program was rendered in- 
cluding a very interesting paper = on 
“The Power of Influence,” by Mrs. B. 
D. Smith. 

Mr. H. Kingsley read a paper on 
“General Sheridan,” noting that. the 
horse made famous by the _ ride to 
Winchester was raised by Mr. Sexton, 
of Lakeport, this county. 

Mr. Wm. Hill gave an instructive 
address on root culture. This was both 
timely and welcome. 

Rev. Mr. Nan Kervis, a fine practi- 
cal gardener, gave the club some illus 
trations of implements used by himself 
in caring for his very fine garden. 

A well discussed paper by F. A. 
Beard, “Things to do and not to do,” 
closed the program. 

The viewing committee reported Mr. 
Monroe’s farm in good order, and one 
of the finest in this part of the county. 

The August meeting will be held at 
the residence of Malcolm Patrick, of 
Clyde, on the last Wednesday of the 
month, and the September ‘Harvest 
Home” club, devoted to an exhibition 
of farm produce, at the residence of 
Henry Kingsley. 

MRS. O. McKAY, Cor. Sec. 


iscellaneons. 





A PIONEER DRUG STORE. 





MR. DAYTON RAN IT ON THE BUFFET 
LUNCH PLAN WITH UNHAPPY 
RESULTS. 





We had four or five saloons and one 
grocery at Cedar Hill, when the outfit 
of a man named Dayton arrived. He 
-had seven pack mules loaded with 
goods, and after a day or two he un- 
packed and set up for business and 
hung out a sign reading, “Dry Goods, 
Clothing, Hardware, Groceries, Boots 
and Shoes and Tinware; also Drug 
Store.” The shanty which he occu- 
pied for a store was about 14 feet 
square, and he had everything packed 
in a heap. 

The drug store was an innovation. 
It was not only the first to be estab- 
lished at Cedar Hill, but the only one 
for two hundred miles around, and we 
were inclined to look upon the drug- 
gist with awe and respect. We were 
a very healthy lot up there, and, aside 
from accident, no man had lost a day 
for six months. No sooner was that 
drug store opened for business, how- 
ever, than most of us felt a yearning. 
Hiram Davis hit the nail on the head, 
when he said to the crowd: “Boys, 
that drug store reminds me of home 
and of the old woman and children, 
Jest think of pills and salts and calo- 
mel and quinine! Civilizashun has 
come knockin’ at our doors, and it’s 
our solemn dooty to feel bad and buy 
sunthin’.” 

‘Plenty of us began to “feel bad,’”’ but 
when we came to buying something we 
found that the druggist was doing busi- 
ness on a line of his own. When Abe 
Smallman dropped in to get a dose of 
calomel for his liver, which was doing 
business seven days in the week and 
in need of no encouragement of any 
sort, Mr. Dayton said to him: 

“T bought this drug store outfit of a 
tenderfoot down at Grass Valley. He 
was sick and discouraged and wanted 
to go back home. I don’t know much 
about the business myself. Ill hunt 
up the calomel and sell it to you, but 
I won’t be responsible for the results.” 

“What d’ye mean by results?” que- 
ried Abe. 

“Wall, I’ve got calomel, arsenic, salts 
and a lot of other things all mixed up 
here, and I’m not going to guarantee 
anything. Mebbe it'll be calomel and 
mebbe not.” 

We all shied off for a day or two at 
that, but when we came to think it 
over we rather liked the uncertainty, 
and the druggist was kept busy with 
our purchases. Some of his liquids 
and powders were in bottles or papers, 
duly labelled, and some of the powders 
were in parcels without a label on 
them. If anybody asked for Epsom 
salts, for instance, the druggist would 
fish around under the heap of boots 
and shoes and clothing till he got hold 
of a box or parcel, and, bringing it 
out, he would say: 

“All I know about this stuff is that 
it ain’t copperas. I took a parcel of 
copperas on a debt once, and so I know 
the stuff when I see it. If you want 
to run chances you can take it along.” 

Most everybody was willing to run 
chances, and for two weeks all went 
well. If nobody was made any better, 
nobody was made any worse, and the 
druggist did a rushing trade. Then 
came an afternoon on which old Joe 
Crosby laid down his working tools 
and announced that he was “off his 
feed” and had got to have something 
to ward off a bilious attack. 

“T can’t say what’s good for it,” said 
the druggist, “but Ill fish up a lot of 
packages and you can take your 
choice.” 

He laid out ten parcels on the coun- 
ter, and old Joe wet the tip of his 
finger and tasted the contents of each 
in succession. He finally found one to 
suit his palate, at least, and he bought 
a dollar’s worth and went off to his 
shanty to dose. Half an hour later he 
was taken with violent cramps, and 
inside of two hours he was dead. A 
move was made on the druggist, but 
the smiling and urbane Mr. Dayton re- 
plied: 

“Gentlemen, it might have been 
powdered borax, or it might have been 
arsenic. I can’t tell the difference be- 
tween the two, and I have been free to 
say so. I gave him good weight and 
he took his chances.’’ 

Our purchases were light for the 
next week, but in time we got over the 
scare and went to buying again. A 
fortnight after the death of Crosby a 
man named Healy was made terribly 





sick for two or three days by a dose of 


some unknown stuff, and the next day 
Sile Warner entered tbe drug store to 
say: 

“T ain’t feelin’ jest as I orter, and I 
want sunthin’ to brace me up. Kin ye 
recommend a bracer?’” 

“T never recommend,” was the re- 
ply. “Here’s the bottles and here’s the 
packages. They may brace or they 
may lay you out.” 

“Wall, this is a world of chance,” 
continued Sile as he pawed the stuff 
over, “and I'll take a dollar’s worth of 
this stuff in the bottle. It'll wet the 
throat when it goes down, anyway.” 

The stuff was probably laudanum, 
for Sile never woke up from that 
night’s sleep. His chum went over to 
give the druggist fits about the matter, 
but Mr. Dayton headed him off with: 

“Dead, eh? Sorry to hear it, but he 
teok his chances. I will now label 
that bottle ‘Poison,’ and should any of 
you wish to commit suicide you will 
know what to ask for.” 

We tried to brace up after the sec- 
ond calamity, and were gradually get- 
ting our confidence back, when a man 


named Grimshaw got something for 
chills. The druggist wouldn’t recom- 
mend it, as usual, but it had been 


marked by the tenderfoot as “Good for 
Chills.” It proved to be. One dose 
removed Mr. Grimshaw from this chilly 
world, and over his grave we held a 
public meeting, and— 

“Whereasd, It bein’ only a question 
of time when our drug store will kill 
off every man in Cedar Hill; and 

“Whereas, We owe a dooty to our- 
selves and them as has) gone; now 
tharfore 

“Resolved, That one or the tother 
of us has got to git.” 

The “tother’’ was the drug store. 
After a general consultation, we made 
up a shake purse of $50 to buy all the 
drugs left on hand, and after every- 
body had given himself one last dose 
of whatever he fancied, the remainder 
was thrown into a ravine, and Mr. 
Dayton turned his attention entirely to 
other lines.—-American Druggist. 





HOT WEATHER COMFORT. 





SanpD Beacn, July 9th, 1897, 
MICHIGAN FARMER: 

We received our oil stove all right and like it 
very well. Cannot see how people can get along 
Without one this hot weather. ‘l'ruly yours, 

W. J. LUDINGTON. 
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A PRAGTIGAL EDUCATION 


THE MICHIGAN 
AGRICULTURAL GOLLEGE 


OFFERS A 


Practical Education 


For the Farm, the Shop, the Home. 
THREE FULL FOUR YEAR COURSES: 


The Agricultural Course. 
The Mechanical Course. 
The Women’s Course. 


The Attendance for the Year Just Closed wis 
the Largest in the History of the College, 


At this College the student secures a technical 
education of high grade, combined with such general 
training as will tend to develop a broad-minded 
cultured man or woman, and an intelligent citizen. 


The Expenses are Very Low. 


Send for the “M. A.C. Catechism,” Men- 
tioning MIcHIGAN Farmer. Address 


J. L. SNYDER, President, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


When writing to advertisers please met 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Parmer. 


A Plant Feeds 


‘on its seed till it grows a root 
that can forage for it. The pro- 
cess of sprouting changes the 
hard seed into soluble, digest- 
ible food. 

Malting is sprouting. Malt 
Extract is plant food transfor- 
med intohuman food made easy 
of digestion. 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The «“BEST’”’ Tonic 


is the purest and most nourish- 
of Malt Extracts, the most 
strengthening and digestible of 
foods. 

Sold by all druggists at 25c. a 
bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 
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The Coast Line to MACKINAC 


AKE THE 





MACKINAC 
DETROIT 
PETOSKEY 
CHICAGO 


New Steel Passenger Steamers. 


, The Greatest Perfection yet attained 
in Boat Construction—Luxurious Equip- 
ment, Artistic Furnishing, Becoration and 
Efficient Service, insuring the highest 
degree of COMFORT, SPEED AND SAFETY 
Running between 
Cleveland, Detroit and Mackinac. 
LOW RATES to Picturerque Mackinac and re- 
turn, Including meals and berths from Detroit or 
Cleveland. Send for fllustrated pamphlet. Address 
A. A. SCHANTZ, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
THE DETROIT & CLEVKLAND STEAM NAV.CO, 


ONLY $18 


—OR WITH— 


Michigan Farmer One Year Only $19, 




















For Our New and Improved High-Arm 


Michigan Farmer 
Sewing Machine. 


WITH ALL LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
Warranted {0 Years, All freight paid by us. 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, with 
oak‘or walnut woodwork; new bent wood top; five 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of 
attachments and illustrated instruction book sent 
with each machine. Every machine we send out 
guaranteed to be in every way equal to the best 
made in America and guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction or money refunded, §1s only, or 
$19 with paper one year; cash must be sent with order. 
If you want the best sewing machine made in the 
world at the lowest price ever offered, send us your 
order, Address 


MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
AGENTS WANTED £27!h, nus’, 


Insurance Co. Only reliable parties who will 
devote a considerable part of their time to the busi- 








ness wanted. Apply with references to the Secre- 
tary, Lapeer. Mich. 





TEACHERS 


Southern Teachers’ Bureeu, 
$8. W. Cor. Main & 4d Sts., Louisville Ky. § 





WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. 
Several plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 
containing plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. No charge toemployers for recommending teachers . 
Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A. M., | Sutton Teachers’ Bureaa, 
President and Manager. 
Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville Oftice. 


10 cents pays for book, 


| 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
One fee registers in both offices. 
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THE FINEST ROUTE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 
That is the one selected for The 





Michigan Farmer Excursion, and we 
will have the beautiful steamship City 
of Mackinac on which to sail over it. 
To those who have never had the pleas- 
ure of making the trip from Detroit to 
Mackinaw Island and return, we can 
promise them a most pleasant sail, witia 
beautiful scenery, and an opportunity 
of seeing many points of great his- 
torical interest. 

In a number of letters reaching us 
regarding the excursion, parties have 
asked what the cost of remaining on 
the Island one day would be. We un- 
derstand the cost will be from $2.50 
upwards, according to the accommoda- 
tions required. 

In answer to another query, we say 
that the only way to be sure of a berth 
is to secure it in advance, and those 
who contemplate going should write in 
at once and have them selected and 
booked. Of course there are some 
berths more desirably located than 
others, and first applicants will have 
their choice. 


<i fee 





Time was when Michigan was 
largely interested in the price of hops, 
and the report of their steady advance 
in, -price would have meant much to 
our farmers. But we doubt if there is 
a hop yird left in the State, and per- 
haps it is just as well, as they are the 
most uncertain of all crops to raise so 
far as their value is concerned. They 
have made fortunes for some, and they 
have ruined thousands. Just now the 
telegraph says prices are advancing on 
the Pacific slope, which has become the 


center of this industry, as New York 
and Michigan was fifteen years ago. 
But even at the advance, prices would 
not be regarded as more than paying 
& small profit to the grower. Eleven 
cents is the highest price yet paid, but 
that is much better than seven cents, 
the highest quotation for the growing 
crop six wéeks ago. The crop is said to 
promise a good yield, and of excellent 
quality, and eastern parties are on the 
ground contracting for all they can get 


at ten cents, while growers demand , 
; Soods will be largely reduced. This 


eleven, and may get twelve. 


THE FUTURE AND ITS PROS- 
PECTS. 





With the enactment of the new 
tariff law, and the adjournment of 
Congress, the people of the United 
States are placed under new conditions, 
and what the results will be is an im- 
portant and interesting question. The 
feeling is certainly one of hopefulness 
and confidence on the part of the busi- 
ress interests of the country, just the 
opposite of the feeling among them 
when the Wilson bill became a law. 
Then everyone was taking in sail and 
preparing for a financial storm, and by 
their efforts to secure themselves from 
disaster did much to precipitate the 
crisis they were anxiously preparing to 
meet. Now the feeling is one of con- 
fidence in the future, a belief that the 
new conditions will be favorable for 
the expansion of industrial interests 
and the investment of capital. This 
general belief will do much to bring 
about the very conditions hoped for, as 
confidence begets confidence, and the 
success of one enterprise leads to the 
inception of others. 

As to the tariff law just enacted, we 
can truly say that, from the stand- 
point of the ggriculturist, it is the best 
one ever passed by any Congress. We 
say this unreservedly and after full 
consideration of the agricultural 
schedules. The wool schedule 
is not all we wanted, but 
it comes nearer meeting fhe 
views of those best informed regard- 
ing the condition of the industry at 
home and abroad than any one ever 
before enacted. Then there has been 
a duty of 15 per cent placed upon 
hides, a direct concession to the de- 
mands of the farmers and cattle- 
raisers, and in opposition to the manu- 
facturers of leather who made a hard 
fight to have hides placed on the free 
list. Duties on live stock have been 
increased, and made specific instead of 
ad valorem, as in the Wilson bill. All 
farm products have also been protect- 
ed by increased duties of a specific 
character. The schedule which has 
been subjected to the most criticism is 
that on foreign sugars. It is claimed 
that these increased duties are en- 
tirely for the benefit of the sugar trust. 
But they are intended, and will prob- 
ably result in, the extension of beet 
sugar production in the United States. 
It is properly regarded by the well-in- 
formed that the production of the 
enormous amount of sugar consumed in 
this country, estimated at 4,000,000,000 
pounds, and for which $100,000,000 is 
annually sent abroad either in products 
or gold, would be a great advantage to 
this country, and afford a profitable 
direction in which to extend our agri- 
culture without adding to those crops 
of which there is already a surplus. 
Any tariff which will do this will cer- 
tainly prove of immense advantage, 
not only to the farming community but 
to the whole country. Sugar can, and 
will, be cheapened by home competi- 
tion, while the immense sums hereto- 
fore sent abroad for that article will 
be retained at home and added to our 
permanent capital. We, therefore, feel 
satisfied that much of the criticism of 
the sugar schedule will prove as 
groundless as that on the tin-plate 
schedule of the McKinley bill, which 
resulted in giving us a great national 
industry, while lowering the value of 
the article to the consumer. We ex- 
pect to see Michigan do a good deal in 
the beet sugar business under the pro- 
visions of the new tariff. 

The other schedules of the bill are 
regarded as satisfactory to the various 
productive interests of the country, 
and manufacturers are preparing to 
meet the new demands which will 





surely arise for their wares now that 
the immense importations of foreign 


means more employment for labor, and 
freer expenditures for staples by the 
laboring classes as the result of their 
improved condition. For four years 
they have seen their earnings steadily 
diminish, and this has been reflected in 
the lessened consumption of articles of 
food and clothing, which has greatly 
injured producers of these staples. 
Looking over the whole question of 
the future prospects of the country, we 
must say they are very encouraging. 
For the next four years we shall have 
a period of great industrial activity and 
advancement. New enterprises will be 
inaugurated and old ones extended. 
The busy hum of machinery will be 
heard in many factories and shops 
which have been silent for years; and 
the tall chimneys will again be send- 


evidence that activity and enterprise 
have taken the place of silence, gloom 
and depression. The country never 
was in better shape to start on a period 
of progress and development. The 
hard times have Gone some good. 
Habits of economy and thrift have been 
developed, as shown by the immense 
amount of depts which have been paid 
off in the various States. ‘The harvest 
now in progress shows crops to be ex- 
cellent, while the demand for them 
abroad is likely to be large, owing to 
other nations not faring as well as 
usual. We look for good prices for all 
agricultural products as the result of 
an improved demand from abroad as 
well as from home consumers. In fact, 
to sum up, the future is brighter and 
more promising than for the past five 
years, and we fully believe no one class 
will be more generally benefited than 
the farming community—the source 
fyom which ali permanent prosperity 
must come. 





STRIKE OF THB COAL MINERS. 





The strike of the coal miners for an 
increase in wages and the reform of 
certain abuses which they claim exist 
under the present methods of the mine 
operators, although taking place at an 
unfortunate time for the business inter- 
ests of the country, seems to be justi- 
fied by the condition of the miners and 
their families. The wages they have 
been receiving for the past two or 
three years, coupled with the fact that 
they have only had employment a part 
of the time, owing to the lessened de- 
mand for coal as the result of the clos- 
ing down of factories and other unsat- 
isfactory conditions, made the position 
of the miners one of great hardship. 
It is, therefore, quite natural that the 
sympathies of most people are with the 
miners in their struggle for better 
treatment and higher wages. Of 
course, the operators may have some 
reason for refusing the demands of the 
men, but it cannot be because they be- 
lieve the wretched wages now received 
by the miners are at all adequate to 
their necessities, or justified by the 
prices of coal at the time the strike 
was inaugurated. We believe the feel- 
ing among operators is largely one of 
sentiment. They resent the idea that 
their employes should demand in- 
creased wages, believing that one de- 
mand will be followed by another if 
granted without a struggle. Then there 
is a great deal of friction being stirred 
up between the two parties to the 
struggle by the presence of a number 
of “labor agitators,” who flock to a 
strike like buzzards to a dead carcass. 
They are the source from which deeds 
of violence come during strikes. They 
inflame the minds of the strikers with 
harangues, counsel personal violence 
to those not in sympathy with them, 
and do all they can to keep the two 
parties who are most vitally interested 
in antagonism to each other. If they 
were entirely removed from the scene 
of the strike, and those most deeply in- 





terested allowed to come together and 


ing forth their volumes of smoke as. 








settle their own affairs, we feel con- 
fident that the struggle would end 
within a week, and the men gain all 
they will after a much longer fight, and 
at the expense of much suffering and 
hardship. 

‘But sentiment should not prevent 
the mine operators doing justice to 
their employes. The wages they are paid 
are pitifully small, and should be in- 
creased at once. It is the condition of 
the lowest class of labor which deter- 
mines that of the country. It is an ab- 
solute necessity to the prosperity of the 
country, as a whole, that the earnings 
of labor shall be large enough to allow 
the laborer and his family to live in 
a respectable and comfortable manner. 
Their condition is reflected in every 
line of business and production, 
whether of the workshop, the farm, 
or the factory. This one great fact 
should have a strong influence in de- 
termining the course of employers of 
unskilled labor. The prosperity of the 
laborer means the prosperity of those 
who live upon the results of his labor 
or his expenditures. Then in the gen- 
eral interests of the country at large 
this struggle should be ended at once, 
and in a manner that is fair and equit- 
able to the class which has suffered 
long and borne patiently under the 
hardships to which it has been sub- 
jected. 





The statement of the condition of 
the United States Treasury on Friday 
of last week, at the close of business, 
showed the available cash to be $235,- 
791,748, and the gold reserve $143,476,- 
580. 





It has been decided to establish a 
military post in Alaska near the gold 
fields, for the protection of American 
citizens and keeping order among tlie 
gold seekers. From the rush to the 
Klondyke region, which will include all 
classes and conditions of men, and 
from all countries, it is safe to say the 
post will not be established before 1% is 
needed. 





Bradstreet’s trade circular of last 
week, referring to the wheat crop, 
said: “The world’s wheat crop outlook 
continues to favor the United States 
much as it did eighteen years ago. The 
outlook is that Russia, alone of all 
other wheat exporters, will be able to 
compete with the United States. The 
advance of more than 20 cents a 
bushel, compared with a year ago, in 
the face of a domestic wheat crop, 
probably 100,000,000 bushels larger 
than last year, and the prospect for a 
continued higher level for quotations, 
owing to increased demand from im- 
porting countries, explain why the 
American farmer is to secure his pro- 
portion of the advance. That he is alive 
to the situation is indicated by a ten- 
dency tod hold back wheat already har- 
vested, notwithstanding higher quota- 
tions.” 


> 





The Detroit College of Medicine, 
which has achieved a high standing in 
the profession for its very complete 
course of instruction and the charac- 
ter of its faculty, has added to its 
other departments that of veterinary 
science. A new building has been 
erected especially for this department, 
and Dr. FE. A. Grange, so well known 
from his long connection with the 
State Agricultural College, placed over 
it as principal and professor in charge. 
Dr. Grange has created the veterinary 
department at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, having taken charge of it when 
started, and remained there ever 
since. He has also served as state 
veterinarian for some dozen years, 
and has had a wide and valuable ex- 
perience in that connection. A better 
selection could not have been made 
than that of Dr. Grange, and we pre- 
dict this department of the college 
will be a great success. 





t Three of a Kind via Michigan Central. } 


Niagara Falls. Thousand Islands and _ the Sea 
Shore can all be reached on the low rate Michigan 





Central excursions Aug. 5th to Niagara Falls, 
Alexandria os and Portland, Me. See agents 
or full particulars. 
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A FRUIT GROWER TALKS ABOUT 
THE COMMISSION BUSINESS. 





To the editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

I noticed in to-day’s Farmer an ex- 
perience of a fruit grower with 2 
commission firm in Detroit, and would 
like to offer a word on the other side. 
There is no doubt that there are many 
thieves and swindlers in the commis- 


sion business. I know that is so from 
personal experience. On the other 
hand, there are many firms that are as 
honest and reliable as the banks, and 
if growers who ship would take the 
trouble to look up the standings of the 
yarious firms they would not be en- 
tirely in the dark. 

It is more than likely that, when 
the agent told Mr. Yauney that straw- 
berries were selling for $1.00 to $1.25 
per sixteen quarts, he told the truth. 
Market reports on perishable goods are 
unreliable. I have sold strawberries 
in the morning for $2.25 per bushel and 
before noon have seen them selling for 
50 cents per quart. Peddlers have cried 
strawberries on the streets of Detroit. 
this season, three quarts for 10c, and 
they were selling at a profit, but not to 
the grower. 

Sometimes the help of the grower is 
responsible for the loss of the consign- 
ment. Good fruit on top; culls nicely 
secreted. (Of course the honest farmer 
would not do that.) An example or so 
out of many will show that the 
growers’ help is not entirely verdant 
concerning the tricks of the trade. I 
have known of eight empty baskets be- 
ing placed in the bottom of a thirty- 
two-quart crate. Two years ago I re- 
ceived a car of peaches from Grand 
Rapids which looked well and was sold 
in good faith. I refunded the purchase 
money on about 40 per cent of the load. 
as windfalls and withered fruit had 
been nicely faced with good fruit. 
The shipper should not have received 
one cent for that lot. Of course the 
help put it up in the absence of the 
grower. 

Good fruit often has to be sold low or 
go in the garbage. When Woodbridge 
street is piled full and both city mar- 
kets glutted, prices that will attract 
the peddlers must rule. The commis- 
sion houses may do their best and yet 
rot get freight out of the goods. 

I hold nurserymen responsible for 
much of our trouble in that they have 
taken advantage of the agricultural de- 
pression and by much fiction have in- 
duced ‘people to plant ten times as 
much fruit as there is any demand for. 

The law of supply and demand must 
prevail. A commission man is no more 
able to hold up the market when 
buried under an avalanche of fruit, 
than were the dealers able to obtain 1e- 
munerative prices for the potato crop 
of last year. 

Usually it is best to sell the surplus 
to a local shipper, as he is posted con- 
cerning the ins and outs of the com- 
mission business and knows the best 
markets. When he dares not buy and 
ship, what may the grower, who sends 
his goods to unknown men in a glutted 
market, expect? 

Cc. E. HADSELL. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 








I want to express an opinion as to the 
advantages of an education at the Agri- 
cultural College. I have found it ex- 
ceedingly profitable to visit the institu- 
tion every year, and the more I see of 
it and study its workings the more I 
see in it an ideal institution; and the 
demand for its graduates in the higher 
workings of the factory and farm 
furnish abundant evidence of its value 
to the whole world. The idea that it 
benefits only its graduates is an error; 
they go out into every community, 
where they take root and grow. Agri- 
culture has forged to the front in im- 
proved methods, keeping fully abreast 
with any other calling, and an inves- 
tigation of the origin of these improve- 
ments will show they eminated largely 
in the Agricultural College. 

As an example, we cite fungi and in- 
sects which devastate the orchard and 
berry field, now so easily controlled by 
spraying. It was the Agricultural Col- 
lege which reduced the whole matter to 
a definite formula and system to pro- 
duce best results with least expense 
and labor. We have not destroyed all 
the insect pests, but when new things 
have appeared all eyes turn to the ex- 
berts at the College for relief, and have 
not always looked in vain. 

We have an abundance of educated 
men, but they are not practical; they 
are mere book worms, crammed with 
theories without the practice or ability 
to use them. Agricultural College stu- 





dents learn the work by doing it; they 
learn to do it in the best way. Employ- 
ers understand this; hence they have 
the preference in all practical avenues 
of life. 

My advice, then, is, if a person wants 
an education for purely literary orna- 
mentation an ordinary college will do, 
but if it be desired to fit the student 
for the practical affairs of life; to be 
real leaders in the arts and sciences, I 
know of no place equal to this institu- 
tion, now the pride of the advanced 
farmers of Michigan. 


R. M. KELLOGG. 
St. Joseph County, Mich. 
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PLAN HE Department. 





Our Motto:—“‘The farmer is of more con- 
sequence than the farm, and should be 
first improved.” 





Address all correspondence for this de- 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGD 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Stewaid—George L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hes- 


peria. 

Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle 

Creek. 

Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor. 
Gatekeeper—M. . Foster, Kent. 
— Estella E. Buell, Union 
ty. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Rob- 
ertson, Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater, Chairman; 
H. D. Platt, Ypsilanti; A. E. Palmer, Kal- 
kaska; Thomas Mars, Berrien Center; R. 
K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, Lansing; 
F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 


OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox, Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, 
Colorado. 

oe. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, 


Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Colum- 


bus, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 
Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina 
Mills, Minn, 
Flora—Mrs, L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, 


Me. 
Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. S. G. Knott, 
Moler, W. Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chair- 
man. 
J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Sec- 
retary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H. 
J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 





AUGUST PICNICS. 








It is perhaps not too late yet for 
Granges who have not alieady done so 
to arrange for a picnic. Even if you 
can’t have a “big” time, have a small 
one. The farmers in the northern por- 
tion of the ‘State more especially will 
doubtless wish to attend the Farmers’ 
Day at Bay View, which occurs Au- 
gust 18. The speakers are Hon. J. M. 
Stahl, of Illinois; Pres, J. L. Snyder, 
of our Agricultural College, and Sister 
Mary A. Mayo. Low rates on rail- 
roads will probably enable a_ large 
crowd of farmers to attend this meet- 
ing. An excursion from Battle Creek 
and intermediate points will visit the 
Agricultural College August 17; an- 
other from Greenville, Ionia and other 
points along the line will come August 
19, and it is hoped that one from Grand 
Rapids and intervening points will 
visit the College August 20. Farmers 
along the routes of these excursions 
will find this a fine opportunity to visit 
the College. We want to get brief re- 
ports of all the picnics. Correspond- 
ents, please report them promptly. 


GRANGH NEWS. 








Cleon Grange, No. 6383, is still in 
prosperous condition; applications for 
membership still coming in. We sent 
for binder twine; it proved to be quite 
a saving. If farmers knew what was 
for their best interest they all would 
join the Grange. 

Manistee Co. 


Whitney Grange No. 513 held an in- 
teresting meeting on the 16th. Plans 


Cc. M. WILSON. 





were completed for the annual picnic, 
to be held August 4. The committee 
appointed to meet with a like commit- 
tee from Progress Farmers’ Club re- 
ported that all plans and arrange- 
ments for the picnic had been made, 
they having engaged Mrs. Mary Mayo 
and Hon. A. N. Kimmis to deliver ad- 
dresses on the occasion. The Milling- 
ton brass ‘band will also be present. 
Prof. Harry Sarnard has also been en- 
gaged to give an exhibition in tight 
rope walking for the amusement of 
the young people during the noon 
hour. ‘C. M. Pierce was chosen presi- 
dent of the day and Mark York and 
Charles Johnson vice-presidents. Mas- 
ter announced that the binder twine 
had come. 


C. M. PIERCE, Cor. 
Tuscola Co. 





GENERAT: TOPIC FOR AUGUST. 





LIVING ON THE FARM. 

Question 1. Do farmers live as well 
and economically as they might? 

Question 2. How can life on the 
farm be made more attractive and en- 
joyable? 

SUGGESTIONS. 

This topic is presented for the pur- 
pose of a little self-examination, and 
the first question involves our manner 
of living. We know that times are 
hard; all kinds of farm produce are 
low, and with many it is difficult to 
make both ends meet, especially if 
there is a mortgage on the farm; but 
farmers surely have the advantage 
over the poorer classes in cities at the 
present time in having enough to eat. 
No farmer’s children in all this broad 
land are obliged to go to bed hungry 
because of the scarcity of food. The 
Bible says, “The husbandman that la- 
‘boreth must be first partaker of the 
fruits,’ but sometimes farmers feel 
obliged to send the best to market, and 
what is left for the home table may 
not be as palatable as might be de- 
sired, and the variety of food may be 
limited, but it satisfies hunger, and 
imparts a greater or less degree of 
vitality and strength to the body. At 
this point the question arises, whether 
farmers might not better provide more 
nutritious food for their tables with 
greater variety, and at less cost than 
what seems to them the most econom- 
ical methods at the present time. No 
small degree of the enjoyments of life 
are found at the well-prepared table. 
‘Not only is there much gratification in 
eating well-cooked, palatable, nutri- 
tious food, but the vitality and 
strength which it imparts are abso- 
lutely necessary to any considerable 
degree of enjoyment in life. If farm- 
ers can have better and more nutri- 
tious food at less cost than at the 
present time, it is certainly an object 
for them to study the food question. 
Thousands of farmers are to-day care- 
fully studying the question of foods 
for their dairy stock from the stand- 
points of production and economy, who 
have never given a moment’s thought 
or study in regard to the food for 
themselves and their families; but the 
time is at hand when the question of 
food for the family on the farm will 
be studied by intelligent, thoughtful 
farmers and their wives. The latter 
are, of course, especially interested in 
the matter. Boards of agriculture and 
some experiment stations are already 
at work in this direction. Ilfustrated 
cooking lectures in connection with in- 
stitute work have been given in sey- 
eral States with most gratifying re- 
sults. Prof. W. O. Atwater, director 
of the Connecticut Experiment Station 
at Middletown, has been making a spe- 
cial study of human foods for many 
years, giving particular attention to 
the value of milk, and he has pub- 
lished many valuable articles upon the 
subject of human food, and would 
doubtless be willing to send some of 
his bulletins to those interested in the 
matter. If the farmer can get greater 
profits by making up and feeding a 
“balanced ration” to his cows, surely 
the farmer and his wife together can 
afford to give a little study to the ra- 
tions of the family, if it will enable 
them to live better and at less cost. 
What proportion of farmers have such 
garden vegetables, fruits and berries, 
as naturally belong to the farmer’s 
“pill of fare?” 

The second part of the topic relates 
more particularly to the environments 
and work of the farm. Much has been 
said and written about keeping the 
boys and girls on the farm. ‘While the 
question of dollars and cents has much 
to do about the discontent of farm life, 
it is not always the leading factor in 
turning the young people, and some- 
times the older ones, towards city life 
with its manifold temptations, and the 
multitude of moral and financial 





wrecks which are found on every 
hand. In a greater number of in- 
stances it is the unattractiveness of 
the farm home, and the irksome tasks 
that are every day laid upon the boy 
or girl, with little or no recreation, 
that makes them solemnly resolve that 
when the opportune time comes they 
will surely bid adiew to the farm and 
farm life, and seek their fortunes else- 
where. Another factor which enters 
into the question of desertion of the 
farm by the young people, is the con- 
tinual fault-finding of many fathers 
and mothers with the conditions of 
farm life. 

} And being thus taught and treated, 
it is little wonder that the boys and 
girls become disgusted with the farm 
which is, or should be, the most attrac- 
tive place in the world on which to 
live. In most sections it costs but lit- 
tle to beautify the surroundings of the 
farm house. Trees, shrubs, plants and 
flowers can be made to grow in abun- 
dance, and give a living charm to the 
humble or the palatial farm home, 
which cannot be found in the city with 
its pavements and bare walls of brick 
or stone. The furnishings and adorn- 
ments of the farm home need not be 
elegant and costly; but with little ef- 
fort and skill the rooms may be made 
cheerful and inviting. It is in the line 
of true economy for the farmer to pro- 
vide himself and family with a judi- 
cious amount of the best reading mat- 
ter, both books and papers. Tasks for 
the children need not be long; they 
can be varied, and words of cheer and 
encouragement given, and with occa- 
sional days of recreation a larger 
amount of work will be done than 
when the continuous, monotonous, 
humdrum method is followed. The 
farm home should be a place of refine- 
ment and culture, and all of its in- 
mates should be ladies and gentlemen 
in the truest sense of the word. A full 
and free discussion of this part of the 
topic will be helpful to all the mem- 
bers of the Grange.—Lecturer of Na- 
tional Grange. 





EDUCATION, THE OLD AND THE 
NEW. 





(Extracts from a paper read by N. R. 
Dryer at Casnovia and Ashland Teach- 
ers’ and Patrons’ Association.) 
“Education is the result of intellect- 

ual activity, the mind becoming 

stronger in consequence.” ‘Moral ed- 
ucation should be based upon the idea 
that ‘doing one good should increase 
the inclination to do another,’” ‘That 

“one pure thought should make room 

for more of the same kind.” 

“That we find some to condemn and 
much to commend in both the old and 
the new. The old having the advan- 
tage in that they show the fruits of 
their labors, and their record lies all 
before us. We trust and pray that 
the new may make as good for the 
future.” 

Would condemn such expressions as 
“new,” “‘up-to-date,” ete., as it creates 
a tendency to disrespect for that which 
has been tried and proven. A dispost- 
tion to consider “Thou sbalt leve thy 
neighbor as thyself” as too old, and 
He who said it a “back number.” 





A WORD FOR WOMAN. 





Reform in our laws which give cer- 
tain rights to woman while others be- 
longing to her are withheld. By our 
laws the wife has only a dower inter- 
est in the property for which she has 
labored equally with the husband to 
accumulate. If the wife dies first, all 
her interest in the property she has 
earned goes to the husband to be dis- 
posed of as he may see fit. She can 
make no will and cannot provide for 
any of the children she has reared and 
loved. She is treated at her death as 
though she never had any rights in 
property while living. Provide by law 
that any will made by the husband 
should not be valid unless signed and 
acknowledged by the wife, same as in 
deeding property. This denying to the 
wife her right in property which she 
has made such sacrifices to earn, is a 
mean streak in man’s nature, bred in 
from generation to generation and 
should by some means be eliminated 
and he should be purged of it before 
the close of the nineteenth century. 
Give to woman, God’s angel on earth, 
all her natural rights.—S. S. Bailey at 
Kent Co. Old Residents’ Association. 





Portland, Me., and Return, Eleven Dollars, 
via Michigan Central. 

Through the heart of the White Mountains and 
only Eleven Dollars for the round trip. Tickets 
sold August 5th, good for return to initial point 
until August 16th. Correspondingly low rates 
from all Michigan points. Call on Michigan Cen- 
tral agents for full particulars. 
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We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topies, send 
in their views and opinions upon ahy subject 
which is under discussion, or which they wish 
discussed. The invitation is general, anl we 
hope to see itaecepted by many. Address all 
letters for Tne HousenoLp to Mrs. Ella E. Rock- 
wood, Flint, Mich. 





THE MAGDALENE. 


I. 
Upon her pulseless heart I lay 
These roses white and red; 
And o’er her darkened past they may 
Some quiet beauty shed. 
O, Pharisee, scorn not the spot, 
Her presence now can harm thee not. 


II. 

No voice can through the marble lips 
Forgiveness now implore; i 
Upon the form Death’s mantle slips, 

Earth with its wrongs is o’er. 
Curse not her clay, but on thy knees 
Thank God for purer years than these. 


TIT. 
Thy pride ne’er knew the tempter’s power, 
Nor yet the grief intense, 
But God above marked every hour, 
Of sin, of shame, of penitence. 
O let the spotless roses rest— 
Emblems of Christ, upon her breast, 


IV. 
“He without sin,” the Savior said, 
“Be first to cast a stone;”’ 
Let Charity’s most gracious bread, 
On these dark waves be thrown. 
The perfume which these blossoms shed 
Is supplication for the dead. 





FARMERS’ 





HOME OHATS WITH 
WIVES. 
A GLIMPSE OF HOME LIFE. 
‘From time to time letters are re- 
ceived which say: “Please tell us in 


the Household something about your- 
self, your home life and duties:” and 
while it would be egotistic to assume 
that all will be interested in this, I 
have taken it for granted that many 
who read these columns from week to 
aveek will be. There is nothing out 
of the way in betraying a degree of 
curiosity concerning those with whom 
we meet even through the medium of 
such a long-distance telephone as the 
Michigan Farmer. 

Several years ago our esteemed cor- 
respondent, Evangeline, gave us in the 
Household an account of one week's 
transactions at her home, and one and 
all manifested the greatest interest 
therein. It is perfectly natural for 
those who read the thoughis of an- 
other as expressed in the printed page 
to desire to know something of the 
writer’s home. 

(Perhaps no writer for the agricul- 
tural press has been more successful 
in gaining friends from far and near 
than Mr. T. B. Terry, and he has al- 
ways written more or less of his home 
life and family. We all like to read 
these things—it brings us more closely 
in touch; we seem to know each other 
better. Those personal letters re- 
ceived from time to time which tell of 
the writer’s home, of the husband, the 
children, the ones in fact that bring 
us to know something of the every- 
day life are always prized, and it is 
with the belief that this feeling is 
shared by our readers that these lines 
are written. 

You will find them nothing out of 
the ordinary of the average farmer’s 
wife's life. 

* * * 

To give some idea of your House- 
hold editor’s life it may be well to 
give a synopsis of one day, and that 
day may as well be this as any. 

Tn order to give a better understand- 
ing of it let me say that our farm is 
one where dairying is followed as a 
specialty. 

We have been making butter for pri- 
vate customers for years, and this 
spring we added an outfit for Pasteur- 
izing milk. So now if anyone can show 
up a busier place than this we will 
willingly take second place. ‘We have 
over 30 Jersey and Guernsey cows, so 
you see we have considerable milk to 
attend to. An engine was put in re- 
eently ‘with which to do the dairy 
work, Pasteurizing, churning, working 
the butter, ete., and the steam engine 
gives us plenty of noise. As the dairy 
room is attached to one part of the 
house noise is yery much in evidence 
during the early part of the day when 
the machinery is in motion. This is a 
poor place in which to indulge in morn- 
ing naps; in fact very few farmer folks 
have time to indulge in such a luxury 
anyway. 

But I set out to tell you of to-day, 
different from other days only that it 
is Monday. 





The milk wagon has to start early 
so the alarm clock is set at 4, but ot 
fs rare that the first peep o’ day (which 
{s somewhat earlier than that hour at 
this time of the year) does not find me 
waking, for I am one of that class of 
women who cannot sleep if there is 
anything demanding attention, wheth- 
er it is my place to attend to it or not. 
T have the feeling, which is wholly 
unwarranted, that everybody in the 
house will oversleep unless I am awake 
to see that they do not. So, really, you 
see, my day’s work begins quite early 
in the morning. 

After the men are up and gone to 
the barn our faithful Bertha rises to 
prepare breakfast, and a little later I 
am upon the scene. 

The first thing is to bottle the cream 
and pack it in ice for delivery with the 
milk. The calves have to have milk 
and the cream from this is what we 
sell, and we still make ‘butter, too. 
The Pasteurized milk is prepared the 
day before selling and is kept in the 
refrigerator. 

At half-past 5 we have breakfast. 
Then the milk wagon is loaded, each 
erate of bottles containing a lump of 
ice, the horses hitched on and away 
they go. 

After breakfast this morning two 
business letters were written, ready to 
send to town by the milkman. It re- 
quires but few words to write an ay- 
erage business letter, so it did not take 
very much time to write them and 
they were easily disposed of while the 
horses were being hitched to the 
wagon. 

* ” * 


After breakfast I help about the 
dishes, feed the chickens, brush up the 
sitting-room and put it to rights, then 
go up-stairs and attend to my portion 
of the chamber work, this ‘being the 
care of two rooms. Returning below 
stairs ny own room is put in order. 

The cream is next attended to, for 
there is a churning to be done to-mor- 
row, and it must be prepared for rip- 
ening. Then I sit down for a short 
period of writing or preparing copy for 
the Household. 

I am interrupted once to sew on a 
button, and once to see a child who 
has called on an errand. Just get nice- 
ly at work again when the announce- 
ment is made that the milk is ready 
to be bottled. This calls for my as- 
sistance, for two can do it more raip- 
idly than one, and I drop my writing, 
and, donning a big apron, once more 
wend my sieps toward the dairy-room, 
where the steady whirr of the machin- 
ery, the rush of steam and the attend- 
ant confusion betray a state of things 
not at all in keeping with the usual 
quiet of a country home. 

The presiding genius of the Pasteur- 
izing vat fills the bottles, I slip on the 
paraffine caps, or covers, taking them 
out of the hot paraffine one by one and 
pressing them quickly into the mouths 
of the hottles. Crate after crate is 
filled with the ice-cold milk and set 


into the refrigerator for to-merrow’'s 
sale. Then the “cleaning up” (which 


is the worst part of it) has to be done, 
the machinery stops, and we are 
through for to-day. 

The clock is striking 10 as T close 
the door of the dairy-room, and that 
means one hour for writing, then it 
will ‘be time to begin dinner, for upon 
wash day the maid is relieved of as 
much of the other work as possible, 
since washing consumes the entire 
forenoon. 

Pen in hand I am seating myself to 
my work once more when I am re- 
minded of the lemon pie filling and 
crust, prepared on Saturday for Mon- 
day’s dinner, but not yet put together. 
These are brought from the refrigera- 
tor, the filling turned into the crust, a 


meringue whipped up for the top, 
browned a moment in the oven and 
set aside ready for use. The clock 


marks quarter past 10 when the pen 
is picked wp once more. 

At 11 preparations are begun for 
dinner, at half-past I ring the bell for 
the men, and promptly at noon we sit 
down to the table. 

After dinner, the washing being not 
quite finished, | wash the dishes, tidy 
JACK Pay fies ee 
the kitchen, and then change my dress 
for the afternoon. Before this is ac- 
complished the rumble of wheels is 
heard which heralds the coming of one 
of the men who has been to town with 
a load. He has not been to dinner, so 
I hastily finish my toilet and make this 
ready for him. 

* 

During the afternoon three good 
hours of work are put in, but not 
hours free: from interruption by any 
means, Paterfamilias comes in to show 





me the shipping bill of some goods just 
received and to talk over the why and 
wherefore of the charges being more 
than they were the last time, as well 
as some other matters. Through the 
open window the sound of a hen’s ex- 
ultant cackle reaches my ear and the 
pen is dropped while a search is made 
for the nest. 

As I pass through the back yard the 
chickens’ drinking pan is seen to be 
empty and a trip is made to the well 
to refill it.The garden gate is passed 
and the thought comes that those beets 
must be nearly large enough to boil. 
Investigation reveals the fact that they 
are and an armful is ‘brought along to 
the house. 

Settling myself once more to my 
writing, perhaps fifteen or twenty min- 
utes pass when the rumble of ap- 
proaching wheels is again heard, and 
peering out of the window at my side 
I see the milk wagon coming back. 
This means- another hungry man. 
Bertha is called this time to get him 
something to eat and the pen goes 
scratching away again. 

Scon there is a tap at the door and 
the mail is brought in. Of course this 
must be looked over. Two letters for 
the Household are welcomed and laid 
one side ready to be used in their turn, 
others read, and one, requiring prompt 
reply, answered. 

Work is resumed once more and 
progresses steadily until a caller is an- 
nounced.. 

This takes half an hour of time, 
cheerfully given, as a pleasant chat is 
always enjoyed, then comes another 
tap at the door and a pleasant voice 
asks, “What shall we have for sup- 
per?” 

This planned, another half hour is 
spent in writing. Then the men come 
in with the milk, proclaiming thereby 
that the chores are done, and soon we 
are ready for supper. After that there 
is a short time spent in caring for the 
flowers, weeding, watering, ete.; then 
a visit to the pasture to see a favorite 
horse and take her some grain. An 
hour or so on the piazza with the day’s 
papers, where two or three members 
of the family gather for a while in the 
gloaming, then a tour around the 
house to see that all is well and we 
retire for the night, for they who are 
up with the lark must go to bed with 
him also. 

x k * 

Now I think I hear some of you 
saying, “Why, she does the same 
things that we do.” 

Of course she does, and like every- 
body else upon a farm we find there 
is no chance to shirk. ‘le-morrow it 
will be baking, churning, some iron- 
ing, a bit of sewing, with always and 
every day the milk to be taken eare of, 
and writing coming in between times. 

The days are busy ones with us all. 
Sometimes T think how much nicer it 
would be if we had more time and op- 
portunity to enjoy ourselves. 

If we could travel, visit foreign coun- 
tries, or even see something more of 
- own, what a satisfaction it would 

ol 

Many of us farmer folk have never 
been far from home. ‘We long to see 
the mountains and the ocean, We 
would visit far-famed California and 
see the mighty wonders of the great 
west. 'We would so much enjoy more 
time to read, to study, to inform our- 
Selves upon the topics of the day. We 
would like to pay back some of the 
visits that have been made us by rela- 
tives and friends both near and far. 
We weuld like to visit Washington 
and see the beautiful and interesting 
things which abound in the capital 
city of our nation. Many and many a 
man and woman who reads _ these 
words has never seen Niagara, yet liv- 
ing within a few hours’ ride of that 
matchless marvel of the world. 

We might go on and on, but what 
would it avail? Each of us is placed 
where we are and just as we are to 
live our lives as best we may. 

We are not dependent upon these 
things for happiness, Thank God that 
may be ours in the humblest eabin. 

Uneventful lives we may lead, yet 
they may be lives which will leave an 
imprint for good long after we have 
passed from earth. Bounded by four 
walls is many a woman’s world, yet 
from that world have gone forth in- 
fluences which have been mighty. 





Try a plaster made of lard, softened 
just enough to spread ‘easily, stirred 
thick with wheat flour, for lung troub- 


le. It has been successfully use] in 
cases of pneumonia. Spread on a 


cloth of generous size and apply to the 
painful spot. 





HIRED GIRLS ARE INDEPENDENT. 


Dear Editor:—Something tells me 
that it is my turn again to visit the 
Household family, and before I finish 
reading it this morning, I take my 
pen and paper in hand to say a little 
more about the poor hired girl. I, for 
one, wish that article could be read by 
the hired girls. I believe it would en 
courage them; and not only those girls 
that are obliged to work, but all who 
have that desire of being independent. 
I, a mother of four children, doing the 
work for seven in family, have that 
same desire of a few cents earned with 
my own hands, and have this last week 
made a Mother Hubbard dress, a shirt 
waist and full skirt and two chemise 
all for one lady and all for one dollar. 
I did that sewing at times when | 
needed to sit down, but could sit down 
easier, knowing that I had a little 
ready cash coming when I got them 
done. We women have enough to eat 
and probably all that is needed for 
clothing if not all we want. We have 
the butter and egg money to buy such 
things with, and if that is not enough 
a little more money brings up the rear 
but it seems so nice to have a little 
something one earned themselves, . 

I do not want so much outside work 
that I would be obliged to neglect my 
own, but just give me a chance to 
make a Mother Hubbard every week 
for 25 cents, plain underclothes at 10 





v3) 
cents each, and other sewing accord 
ingly, or even step in to help some 
neighbor with a day’s work. I for one 
want to do so, and have a lighter heart 
and a little money for my reward. 

A good girl working in a kitchen is 
worthy of all respect, and is respected 
Iam sure. There are different classes 
of help, but there are different classes 
of women, too. A girl brought up to 
work makes the very best wife and 
mother even though she was obliged 
to go out and work by the week to buy 
her clothes. 

In my younger days I was an only 
child, but I helped others when I was 
asked to, and many a 50-cent piece I 
called my own, not father’s money. 

Let the girls and boys go and help 
a neighbor once in a while; sacrifice a 
little at home in order to do so. It 
learns them much more than you have 
any idea of, the different ways of doing 
different things, and how to get money, 
and the only way is to work for it. 

If a lady asks for your 12 or 15-year 
old girl to help her with her washing. 
don’t say, “Oh, she is too young; | 
never let her do such heavy work,” 
but say, “Yes, she can help,” (not do 
it alone by any means), but she can 
turn wringer, help right along and not 
hurt her. It will be a lesson in educa- 
tion for the hands, mind = and _ lieart. 
Mothers, do not overburden your chil- 
dren, but they will be better prepared 
for the future if you commence i 
childhood and bring them up to thor- 
oughly understand that work is needed 
to develop the mind and body. L«t 
them have play too; do not deprive 
them of all the fun they can have, bul 
encourage them, play with them, and 
when the time comes for work they 
will put forth all their energy for 4 
time. Our boys cultivate corn most o! 
the day, and along toward evening 
their father says, “Well, boys, let's £° 
and wash up,” or “You can go to tow! 
for some things that we need.” 

We find we can gain in the end by 
not discouraging the young. Give 
them a nickel now and then for doing 
some piece of work but do not hire 
them. Show them that their work 
appreciated and do not hesitate to say 
so when it is well done. Do _ not 
grumble or find fault if it is not done 
as well as you would have done it your 
self. : 

I enjoyed those coloring recipes '? 
rhyme, and shall keep them by me f0! 
reference, and I also use baker's fe" 
ment that I took out of the Household, 
and like it very much. 5, 

Now, just a word to Allie, You will 
find country life has its ups and downs, 
but if you love this farmer boy as Y°" 
should do, life will be very pleasant 
and if you take hold and do your aa 
with a will, enter into each task place" 
before you understanding that that 
your lot, and it is best to bear it ur 
compliningly, you will find that mech 
dark cloud has a silver lining,” a 1!" 
truthful saying. Prepare yours’! 
beforehand that you will be satisfie’ 
and contented with whatever is to !* 
your lot. Much joy to you in the he 
ture, but I hope you escaped cookins 
for six or seven men working in 
harvest field these hot days. 

I think I recognize “Mother of Fou! 
by the blouse waists and panties 4” 
little suspenders, 


NANCY JAN 
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Por the won'TO MRS. L. W. M. 





I work in my busy kitchen 

And think of the things I have read, 
Think of the life of the mothers 

As I may by the words they have said. 
Here, the persistent ambition 

For a house exquisitely clean, 
And there the bride in her beauty 

Just entering in on the scene, 


The patient effort of this one 
To make home a haven of rest 
For the dear stay-at-home husband 
When she would like church-going best; 
And that’s the mother of children, 
With face so cheery and bright, 
We see her now in the gloaming 
Give each one a sweet good night. 


My heart goes out to the mother, 
As she sits in the twilight dim, 
Sitting and rocking her baby, 
Softly singing the sweet old hymn. 
I know that your heart is aching 
For the one that is gone before; 
Gone, only to bring you nearer 
To the beautiful golden shore. 


Who can tell what care_and trouble 
Would have come to your child in this 
life; 
Now he is happy with Jesus 
And free from all envy and strife. 
The Shepherd is all compassion 
And would heal the wounds of His 
sheep, 
So sends you another darling, 
Which you in your loving arms keep. 


How can we help but be better, 

Looking at the child He has given, 
Thinking the words of the Savior: 

“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
So as you cherish your darling, 

God helps you to guide her aright; 
Strengthens you now in your weakness, 
Her future, through you, may be bright. 


And when you are old and feeble, 
And she has to womanhood grown, 
May you, by the life of your daughter 
Be blest for the good you have done, 
Now as through life you will journey 
May the dear Lord be with you still, 
Bring joy and peace to the mother 
Who gave up a child to His will. 
Hampton, Mich. MRS. J. B. S. 





THE BETTER WAY. 





I feel greatly indebted to our editor 
and to the others who write for the 
Household for the many kind and en- 
couraging letters they have written. 
They have helped me very many 
times. I feel in return that I would 
be glad to say a few words that would 
be of help to some of you. 

I have meditated much on the letter 
of July 3d, “Watching Ourselves,” and 
as the busy season is upon us, we that 
are farmers’ wives, need to take heed 
to watch ourselves. Dear sisters, when 
you rise in the morning won't you 
kneel and offer up a silent prayer to 
our dear Father in Heaven to fill your 
hearts full of love? That will keep 
us sweet and patient while about our 
work during the day. Don't you know 
that love in the heart tempers all 
things? It makes us patient with 
others, charitable towards their mis- 
takes, quick to see the good in them 
and ready to help them to do better. 

The habit of finding fault is so com- 
mon—any one can find fault. We see 
faults and we like to speak about 
them. But when the heart is full of 
love it puts a restraint upon us and 
not only upon our fault finding, but 
also upon all unkind judgment of 
others. There are so many men and 
women who are walking under such 
burdens of care, and sorrow and temp- 
tation that one word of censure, or 
criticism or complaint may cause them 
to fall under their load. ‘We need 
more love—love that will never add to 
another’s burdens; that will not judge 
or condemn another, but will give 
cheer, encouragement and inspiration 
of hope. 

‘We may as well all confess that we 
are apt to be eritical. We fall so easily 
into the habit of saying unkind things 
of others. We do not mean to hurt 
any one. We should remember how 
Jesus dealt with his disciples in their 
poor, faulty work. He commended 
what they did. “She hath done what 
she could,” were his words of one who 
had done a deed of love, which the 
older disciples were criticising. May 
we try to live from day to day our 
very best for God, even though we 
inake many mistakes. Some one has 
said that many of the most beautiful 
things in heaven are earth’s blunders, 
things that God’s children tried to do 
to please Him. 

I once read of a home in which the 
most sacred and precious treasure was 
a piece of puckered sewing. A little 
child one day picked up the mother’s 
sewing—some simple thing she had 
been working on, and after half an 
hour's quiet, brought it to the mother 
and gave it to her, saying: “Mamma, 
I’s been helping you, cause I love you 
80.” 

_ The stitches were long, and the sew- 
ing was puckered, but the mother saw 
only beauty in it all, for it told of her 





child’s love and wanting to please her. 
That night the little one was taken 
sick and soon went home. No wonder 
that mother keeps that piece of bung- 
led sewing among her choicest treas- 
ures! Nothing among all her house- 
hold possessions means to her half 
so much as that puckered secam.. May 
not this be the way in which God 
looks at his children’s homeliest efforts 
to do things for Him? 

Two things we are here to do. We 
should do our own work the best we 
can, being so patient and kind with 
our loved ones about us, and we 
should give cheer and encouragement 
to every one who comes within our 
influence. What a much better way 
to live than to censure and blame and 


find fault with others. 
A. E. M. 





MRS. IMAC’S OPINION OF IT. 





Yes, I say the poor hired girl, and 
continue to say so until some definite 
idea is given of what a hired girl’s 
duties consist of. A hired man’s day’s 
work comes to.an end sometime, but 
the hired girl seems to have no idea 
when her’s is done. 

I was told recently by a young girl 


working out that she had no real 
time when she was off duty from 
early morning until bed-time. She 


said, “I would be glad to know when 
a girl’s day’s work is done, and if I 
‘cannot have an hour or so to do as I 
please.” The work was not hard, but 
there was the feeling that she was al- 
ways at someone’s call. 

I can understand perfectly why a 
girl prefers to work in a shop or fac- 
tory at very small wages rather than 
work in a family. I have seen the 
look of pleasure on the girl's face 
when the clock says it is time to 
quit work, and with quick steps she 
hurries homeward, where she knows 
that mother will have a nice supper 
awaiting her, and she will have a 
pleasant evening with her family and 
friends. But when the hired  girl’s 
day’s work is done (if it is ever done) 
there is no thought of spending the 


evening with those she loves, and 
when she is allowed to share’ the 
family  sitting-room she is as much 


alone and apart from the real life of 
the family as if she was marooned up 
on some desolate island. If she has 
company, her isolation from friends 
makes it very unfortunate for her, and 
often exposes her to unpleasant — re- 
marks; for where one woman takes a 
real friendly interest in a hired girl 
and treats her as she would like to 
have a daughter treated, many pay 
her herwages grudgingly and make 
it very unpleasant for her in numerous 
ways. 

I know a very nice girl who worked 
for a Mrs. Would-be-high-toned, and 
of course she did not want the girl to 
eat at the table with the family. I do 
not blame her for that, for I think the 
hour spent at the table is the most 
beautiful hour of family life, and I 
blame no one for keeping it sacred to 
the family. But when evening came 
she did not want the girl to share the 
sitting-room, and she had told her to 
put out the fire in the kitchen stove as 
soon as her work was done. The girl 
asked her where she could go as it 
was cold weather and one could not 
stay in % room without a fire, and the 
woman iold her she could go to bed. 

It seems very strange to me that 
any woman with a family should envy 
a working woman her lot. So many 
hours a day are given to all, and in a 
measure we can all say how we shall 
spend them, and we must each choose 
‘which shall be music to our ears, the 
“jingle o’ the siller” or the laughter 
of little chilfren. And it seems to me 
that the woman who chooses to be the 
mother of a family is very unreason- 
able if she expects to enjoy the leisure 
and pocket-money of the lonely wom- 
an and also reap the harvest of 
love from her children. 

It is at the present time a serious 
undertaking to rear a large family. 
The parents that have not been so 
fortunate as to inherit a home from 
the past prosperity of the country, will 
find that they must deprive themselves 
of many comforts and all the luxuries 
if they would dress and educate a 
family. But who will say that it is 
not a beautiful investment! Think of 
the huge dividends of love and cheer 
sure to come in the future to the par- 
ents who have done well by their chil- 
dren. Compare this with the lonely 
old age of the childless person. A wom- 
an will never feel the loss of chil- 
dren so much as when she attends 
some commencement or children’s day 
exercises. She will feel as she looks 





upon the faces of the proud, happy 
mothers that she is in a world of 
which she has no part, and I doubt 
not but that she would give all the 
meney and luxury she has ever earned 
if she could but call one of those 
bright young creatures her child. 

What can measure a mother’s pride 
and happiness when she looks upon a 
fine young man and says, “He is my 
son?” and, sad to say, what ean 
fathom her sorrow when she looks up- 
on a young man sunk in shame and 
degradation and says, “He is my 
son?” 

The woman who is without children 
may miss life’s greatest happiness, 
but she is spared its greatest sorrow. 

% MRS. MAC. 





SELLING CREAM—MAKING 
BREAD. 





Dear Editor and Sisters of the 
Household: Will you permit me to 
come in for a little chat? I have been 
here once before, but think none of 
you remember me. I am a mother of 


four children and do all my work, 
including sewing and_ knitting, and 


through haying milked four cows 
every night. 

Why do not some of the sisters 
write about butter and eggs? That 
generally belongs to woman's discus- 
sion, and it would interest a great 
many. We sell our cream and gener- 
ally get four and a half pounds of but- 
ter a day. Nothing is nicer in sum- 
mer than to sell the cream. In this 
terrible heat no one can make good 
butter unless they have a good cellar, 
and that we haven't got. 


I do all my baking early in the 
morning before it gets so hot. This 


bread baked be- 
Let me tell you 


morning I had my 
fore half past seven. 
how it is made. 

At noon when the potatoes are done 
I take out six of them in a gallon 
crock, mash them as fine as possible, 
then put in a tablespoonful of salt, 
two of sugar and one of flour, mix 
thoroughly, then put in a little cold 
water and mix again, then drain off 
all the potato water or enough to 
make the crock full, and when cool 
put in one and a half yeast cakes, set 
in a cool place to rise. When light it 
will be all foam on top. The last thing 
before going to bed 1 set the sponge, 
and the first thing in the morning mux 
it and knead about ten minutes. Then 
by seven or eight o'clock have it all 
baked, which is quite a help this hot 
weather. 

A GERMAN WIFE. 

Fowler, 

(You are indeed wise to sell cream 
instead of trying to make butter.— 


Ed) 





EQUAL OF ANY = $50 
CHINE FOR ONLY $18. 


THE MA- 





Jerome, Mich., July 1, 1897. 
Editors Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich.: 

Gentlemen:—fEnclosed find order’ for 
fifty cents for one shuttle. My Michigan 
Farmer sewing machine has been in use 
for seven or eight years, and all the re- 
pairs that have been needed was one pack- 
age of needles and this shuttle. It has 
done as good work as a $50 machine. 

Yours truly, 
MRS. G. A. BLEECH. 

The foregoing letter fully explains 
itself. It is from a lady who after 
seven years’ use declares that her 
Michigan Iarmer sewing machine has 
given her as good service as would one 
costing almost three times as much. 

If you are thinking of buying a ma- 
chine be sure to investigate the merits 
of the new improved Michigan Karm- 
er and save the agents’ exhorbitant 
commission. 

You will run absolutely no risk as 
we guarantee each machine and will 
replace or refund money for any that 
prove defective in any way. 

Furnished in either oak or walnut 
case, freight prepaid to your nearest 


freight office for only $18, or with 
Michigan Farmer one year for only 


$19. Same machine with drop head 
for only $20, or with paper one year 
$21. In this machine the head drops 
down out of sight when not in use, 
making a very convenient table. 

Write us for further particulars and 
we will save you money. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES, 








Ginger Cookies:—Two eggs, two cups 
sugar, one cup molasses, one cup thick 
milk (or buttermilk), a little over a 
cup of lard (about three tablespoonfuls 
over), two teaspoonfuls of soda, a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of ginger, a pinch of 
salt, and flour enough to roll easily. 

Fruit Cake:—One cup sugar, one-half 
cup butter, one-half cup sour milk, one- 
half teaspoonful soda, one tablespoon- 


ful of molasses, two eggs, well beaten, 
one and one-half cups flour, one tea- 
spoonful each of vanilla, cloves, cinna- 
mon and nutmeg, and one cup of 
raisins, 

Red and White Marble Cake:—White 
part: Whites of three eggs, one and 
one-half cups sugar, one-half cup but- 
ter, one-half cup sour milk, two cups 
flour, one teaspoonful cream tartar, 
one-half teaspoonful soda. Red part: 
Yolk of one egg, one-half cup red sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls each of butter and 
milk, and one-half teaspoonful each of 
soda and cream tartar. Season to taste. 

Dried Apple Fruit Cake:—Two cups 
dried apples, cut up and soaked over 
night in water. In the morning add 
three cups of molasses and one tea- 
spoonful each of cinnamon, allspice 
and nutmeg. Cook slowly for two 
hours until reduced to one-third the 
quantity. Cool; then add four eggs, 
two-thirds of a cup of butter, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, dissolved in one ta- 
blespoon of water. Flour enough to 
make a stiff batter. This will make 
two loaves, will keep a long time, and 
is excellent. ik 





Do not allow ice cream to remain in 
the ean all night. It may absorb a poi- 
sonous substance from the tin, render- 
ing its subsequent use dangerous. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention that you saw their adver- 
tisement in the Michigan Farmer. 


MRS. KRINER’S LETTER 


About Change of Life. 





‘‘Tesuffered for eight years and could 
find no permanent relief until one year 
ago. My trouble was Change of Life. 
I tried Lydia EK. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and relief came almost im- 
mediately. Ihave taken two bottles of 
the Vegetable Com- 

pound, three 
boxes of Pills 
and have also 
used the Sana- 
tive Wash, 
and must 
say, I have 
never had 
anything 
helpso 
much, I 
have better health 
than I ever had in 
I feel like a new person, per- 
I give the Compound 
I have recommended it 











my life. 
feetly strong. 
all the eredit. 

to several of my friends who are using 


it with like results. It has eured me 
of several female diseases. I would not 
do without Mrs. Pinkham’s remedies 
for anything. There is no need of so 
much female suffering. Her remedies 
are a sure cure.”—Mrs. ELA KRINER, 
Knightstown, Henry Co., Ind. 


COOKING MADE EASY 


Woods’ erat = 
Kitchen 
Cabinete-» 


has a place for 
everything and ev- 
erything inits place 
Its use lightens la- 
bor and saves waste. 


Roll Top and 


Drawers for 
Table Linen 


are special features. 

























A fine piece of fur- 
niture—-economicalg 


made of hard wood, 


F 
handsomely fin - DOVE Qe 


ished and guaran- 

teed best workman- Ph pens 
ship throughout. eee, eer Ao 
Descriptive cire'l'r free” ccittatt . 


QUEEN CABINET CO. 208-210 Monroe St. Chicago 
COSTS NOTHING 


o see and examine any instrument 
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Nat’l Bank or Nat’l Bank of Illinois, Chi 
Exchange Bank, N. Y.; any Express or R. R. 
Free Catalogue to-day. Address SEARS, ROE. 

CO., (Ine.) CHEAPEST SUPPLY HOUSK ON EARTH, Fulton, 
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Legal epartment. 





CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 





Straw Part of Crop.—Subscriber, Ver- 
non, Mich.—The straw is as much a 
part of the crop as the grain, and un- 
der a cropping agreement is divided in 
the proportions as the grain. 

Game and Fish Laws.—J. F., Hills- 
dale, Mich.—The game and fish laws 
published in full would take the entire 
space of two issues of the “Farmer.” 
Particular information will be gladly 
furnished. 

Manure on Farm Passes by Deed.— 
Subscriber, Tekonsha, Mich.—A. owns 
farm and deeds it to B. Does the 
manure on the farm belong to A. or 
B?—Manure belongs to B., passing by 
the deed. 

Riding Bicycle on Sunday.—Sub- 
scriber.—Has a man any right to go 
into the road and take a bicycle from 
a boy and keep it until Monday, be- 
cause the boy rode past his house on 
Sunday?—No. Such an act is a daring 
invasion of the right of personal lib- 
erty. 

What Constitute Threats.—Sub- 
scriber, Church, Hillsdale County. 
Mich.—A. inquires of B. confidentially 
about C. B_ relates reports of the 
neighborhood. C. hears of it, and 
comes to B. and demands $50 to settle 
the matter or he will sue B. B pays 
$50. Has C. committed any offense?.— 
No. B. has voluntarily paid $50 rather 
than defend a suit. If the money was 
paid under duress it can be recovered 
from C. 

Lien for Get of Stallion.—F. C. J.. 
Marion, Mich.—Pastured my stallion 
in well fenced lot. and my neighbor 
K. turned two mares in adjoining lot. 
which was not fenced on one side. 
Mares got with stallion and one cot 
with foal. Can I collect service fees? 
—As a general proposition we would 
answer “No.” but if K. turned mares 
into the lot. which was defectively 
fenced. for the purpose of getting serv- 
ice without paying stallion fees, we 
would advise you to file lien on colt. 
Be certain of your ability to give sat- 
isfactory proof of your neighbor’s de- 
sign before taking lien. 


Taxation—Exemption of persons! 
Property.—_W. W.. Mich.—Is money at 
interest exempt from taxation to the 
amount of $200, if there is not enough 
other personal property amounting te 
$200?—The statute provides for the 
exemption of “Personal property own- 
ed and used by any householder, in 
eonnection with his business. of the 
value of $200.” (Laws of 1895, p°r 
109.) The personal property thus - 
empt means farm implements, ma- 
chinery, tools, ete., used in the wor’ 
of the farm of the value of $200. 
‘Money at interest is not persone’ 
nroverty coming within this exer 
tion. 

Attaching Persons to School Dis- 
tricts—R. K., Biggs, Mich—Can a 
board of school inspectors attach per 
sons residing in a township, and not 
in any organized district, to a school 
district without attaching their prop- 
erty. and will they when attached 
have all the rights in the school dis- 
trict of a person living within the ter- 
ritory organized into the district. ex- 
cept as provided in said section 5042. 
and should the director include their 
children in his census report?—Yes to 
all the above questions. Section 5042 
is intended to cover just such cases. 
and persons so attached are to be con- 
sidered as residing in the attaching 
district. The boundaries need not be 
changed in order to attach certain 
persons to the district. 

Fees of Appraisers of Estates—Man- 
ner of enforcing rebate for use of wide 
tire wagons.—B. F. S., Genesee Co.— 
Appraisers of estates of deceased per 
sons are entitled to $2 for each day, 
and $1 for each half day, and six cents 
a mile for travel in going and return- 
ing. The Probate Court may grant ad- 
ditional comepensation. 2. Make new 
affidavit and if highway tax is a labor 
tax, present and file affidavitand refuse 
to work the tax covered by allowance 
specified by affidavit for use of wide 
tire wagons and permit overseer to en- 
force by suit. If the highway tax is 
@ money tax your only method of pre 
ceeding would be to pay tax under 
written protest, attaching affidavit for 
use of wide tire wagon, and sue for 
tax wrongfully paid. Overseers all 
over the State seem loath to comply 
with the provisions of this act and a 





test case would be a wholesome les- 
son. 

School Board Limiting Time of Pre- 
sentment of Checks.—E. N., Oakland 
Co., Mich.—Can a school board limit the 
time of presentment of their order on 
a bank in payment of teacher’s salary? 
If the bank fails, are a teacher’s hack 
orders the same as a deposit, or is 
the school treasurer liable?—By the 
word “order” we take it that a bank 
check is meant. The law is well set- 
tled that if the person who receives 
the check, and the banker on whom 
it is drawn, are in the same place, the 
check must, in the absence of special 
circumstances, be presented the same 
day, or, at latest, the day after, it is 
received. If in different towns, the 
check must be forwarded for present- 
ment on the day after it is received, 
at the latest. If the bank fails within 
the above time the drawer is tiable; 
if after above time the holder would 
practically be in the same position as 
a depositor. The time of presentment 
may be extended by the drawer, but 
when extended the liabilitv of drawer 
terminates at expiration of exte1-‘on. 
The school board has the power in 
question, and back “orders” ure prac- 
tically a deposit. 

WHEAT. 


ihe 


It is a fluctuating and uncertain market 
at present for.this grain. The big crop is 
beginning to come forward, and an in- 
crease in the visible supply knocked val- 
ues down several cents early in the week, 
and the loss has not yet been fully recov- 
ered. The strong factors in holding up 
prices at present are the foreign demand 
and the very short supply of old wheat. 
It is yet too early to predict the future of 
the market, with so many elements of un- 
certainty to.be considered. 

The Hessian fly has attacked the wheat 
fields of South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota. 

It is not believed the wheat crop of 
South Dakota will be any larger than a 
year ago, although there has been con- 
siderable increase in the acreage. 

The Modern Miller says: “The most 
prominent feature of the week in _ the 
grain trade is the delay in threshing 
operations. In the southeast and Missis- 
sippi valleys rain has interfered with 
threshing. and from the southwest come 
reports that wheat is going into stack, 
the producers believing in higher prices. 

A correspondent writing the Farmer 
from Sanilac county says: Crops are all 
that could be desired. Never saw wheat 
heads so large and so well filled. 

Taking an all-round view of latest 
news from France, it must be said that 
the outlook for the wheat crop, which is 
now being harvested in many parts, 
grows worse rather than better. The 
Journal de l’Agriculture says that the 
weather in France in the second week in 
July was favorable in some districts, but 
very unfavorable in many others. The 
Bulletin des Halles says that the pros- 
pects are decidedly worse than before, 
and the best informed authorities do not 
now expect a wheat crop of 35,000, ars, 
against 42,500,00 qrs last year, although 
the important districts of th~ north are 
more favorably spoken of than other 
parts. The Marche Francais also gives 
an unfavorable account, and says that 
the deficit in the yield has been augu- 
mented by the recent storms. 

Prime sums up the situation as follows: 
There is no doubt at the present time 
that the spring wheat crop.ijn the Red 
river valley is going through*‘one of its 
usual trying periods which it is generally 
subjected to before it matures. Some at- 
tribute the cause of damage to wheat by 
blight, to early frost and later red rust 
that hurt the vitalitv of the plant, caus- 
ing blight. But what seems very rea- 
sonable is the fact that the frost of last 
May or the first of June did the damage, 
killing the stools, and instead of having 
a very heavy stand of wheat, with few 
exceptions in North and South Dakota, 
— northern Minnesota, the stand is 

n. 

The Russian official crop report July 5 
indicated that the winter wheat was gen- 
erally good in the west and southwest 
and unsatisfactory in the southeast and 
east, and most unsatisfactory in the 
northeast. The spring wheat crop was 
much better and was considered good in 
the west, southwest and north, but poor 
in the east, southeast and central prov- 








arkets. 





inces. 
The Dixie Miller, Nashville, Tenn., 
says: “The flour and grain situation has 


undergone no material change during the 
past few days. After ten days of wet 
weather farmers are resuming threshing 
and in a few days will have finished all 
along the line. Reports continue to con- 
firm the fact that we are taking care of 
the largest and best wheat crop ever har- 
vested.” 

Advices from every 
county in Oregon show that the wheat 
crop will be the largest in the history of 
the state. The total crop will amount to 
about 18,000,000 bu. The wheat appears to 
be of excellent quality. 

The first new wheat brought into Port- 
land, Ionia county, graded No. 2 red, and 
sold at 70 cents per bushel. It was re- 
eeived on Thursday of last week, July 22, 
amounted to 400 bu, and was grown by 
Robert Ramsay. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from July 10 to 4 ¥ inclusive: 

0. 


wheat-growing 


No. 2 No. 3 
White. Red. Red. 
Ty TA Aw 

72% 
16% 16% 73% 








$8 Vhu.cccccccccccce §=TF 7 

66 WB. occceee cooeee §=6B 78 4 

*¢ BB. .ccvcccccccces 78% 78% 744% 
Tl. ccccccccccccce 77% 17% 7446 
FD ccccescnceces ef 7 74 

$8 BD. ceccccccccese 78 78 736 
Bl... 2000 eccccccee 79% 79% 764% 
C8 BBuccccccccccoccs 78 78 7 

OF BB ccccnsceccnsss 744 74% 71% 
St vneesescvecsons 75 75 72 

wee See 74% 7434 12%, 
oe 76 76 713% 
ei 4 beenusebaeeyens TY 75% 72% 


ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during —_ week: 


uly. Aug. Sept. 
BTSGRY 2.000000 - TAY 74 74 
Saturday ...... ‘ae 5 753% 
DEE .iiksabs “denne T4y%, 74%, 75 
Tuesday ...... 76 76 763% 
Wednesday ... .... TY, 754 Th 
Thursday ....... ae 


The visible supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 16,032,000 bu, as compared with 
47,142,000 bu at the same date a year ago. 
As compared with the previous week, the 
aoe supply shows an increase of 708,- 

u. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 


There is a better demand for prime 
sweet flavored butter, both creamery and 
dairy, owing to its scarcity, but the bulk 
of the receipts are of medium to poor 
quality and slow of sale. Creamery is 
quoted by commission houses at 124%@l4c, 
but from farmers’ wagons it sells at 14@ 
15c in small packages. It is the same way 
with dairy; really choice dairy sells on 
the market at 11@12c, while commission 
houses quote it at 10@lic; fair to good 
dairy is quoted at 9@9%c, and low grades 
at 6@8c, according to condition. While 
choice butter is selling close to the cost 
of production, poor butter must be selling 
much below it, for it costs as much to 
make a pound of poor butter as a pound 
of the choicest, and the difference in price 
is from 6 to 8 cents. At Chicago there is 
said to be 2 firm tone to the market on 
good stock, a good deal of which is being 
taken for cold storage; ordinary grades, 
however, show no improvement. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Creameries, extra, 14%4c; firsts, 
12%@13%c; seconds, 11%@12c. Dairies, ex- 
tras, 12c; firsts, 10@1l1c; seconds, 9c; pack- 
ing stock, fresh, 8c. The New York mar- 
ket shows little change since a week ago, 
and is said to be in rather an unsatisfac- 
tory condition. Arrivals are lighter, but 
the demand from exporters has fallen off, 
and much of the receipts are lacking in 
quality. Quotations in that market on 
Tuesday were as follows: Creamery, ex- 
tras, per lb, 15c; do firsts, 14c; do thirds to 
seconds, 11@13c; state dairy tubs, extras, 
14c; do thirds to firsts, 10@13c; do tins, etc, 
9@13c; western imitation creamery, best, 
12c; do seconds to firsts, 9%4@llc; western 
factory, June packed, 10%c; do current 
packings, firsts, 9144@10c; do thirds to sec- 
onds, 7@9c. 

At the Utica Board on Monday last, 57 
packages of creamery were sold at 15@16c. 
Last week the range was léc, and for the 
corresponding “ange last year, 15@15i4c. 

At Little Falls on Monday last, farm 
dairy butter sold at a range of 13@l5c 


per 1b. 
CHEESE. 


Our local market shows some improve- 
ment on fine full creams, but it is the 
only one that does. The best full creams 
are now quoted by the trade at 74@8c 
per lb., or %c higher than a week ago. 
The Chicago market is quoted as quiet, 
steady and unchanged. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Young Americas, 7%@8c; twins, 6% 
7%; cheddars, 6%4@7i4c; Swiss, 8@9c; lim- 
burger, 5%@7%c; brick, 5@6c. At New 
York the market has not improved, and 
values rule about the same as a week 
ago. The N. Y. Tribune says of the mar- 
ket: “The receipts of full cream cheese 
have shown a decided falline off the last 
week compared with the previous week, 
while quality has generally been irregu- 
lar, as nearly all the current arrivals 
were made during the extreme hot 
weather when the milk was feverish, and 
carried on the shelves in the same kind 
of weather, and naturally showed more 
or less‘ effects. There has been a fair 
demand from exporters for strictly per- 
fect quality cheese in cool condition, and 
such buyers have found difficulty in ob- 
taining a sufficient quantity of quality to 
suit them. In occasional instances 754c 
has been paid for exceptionally fancy co!l- 
ored, but it has been extreme, average 
best lots selling generally at 7c all the 
week.” Quotatiors in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: State, full 
cream, large, fancy, colored. 7c; do 
white, 7%@7%4c; do choice, 7@7%4c; do fair 
to good, 64@6%c; do common, 6@6%4c; do 
small, colered, fancy, 74,@7%4c; do white, 
71@i4c; do choice, 6%c: do fair to good, 6% 
@éi%4c; light skims, choice, 54%4@5%c; part 
skims, choice, 5c; do good to prime, 4@ 
4%c; do common to fair, 3@3%c; full 
skims,2@3c. 

At the Utica Board on Monday last 10,- 
569 boxes were sold at a range of 64@ 
74c, as compared with 6%@7%c the pre- 
vious week. At the same date last year 
the range was 64%@6%c. 

At Little Falls on Monday 6,459 boxes 
were sold at a range of 6%4%@7%c, as com- 
pared with 6%@7c the previous week. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese were 
quoted at 33s 6d. per cwt.; a week ago 
the quotations were 50s. per cwt., showing 
a decline of 6d. per cwt. during the week. 
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DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 








Detroit, July 29, 1897. 


FLOUR—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 


DIE, cihacsbas <beseietsccensacene $4.25@$4.50 
BEDE -chESddabcbans KoSesseeunawscene -00@ 4.25 
ee 4.75@ 5.00 
ee 3.50@ 3.60 
SAababRsSD AG SSpeeeboubensesek icths 2.50@ 2.75 


yellow, 28%c; No 3 yellow, 28\%c. 
OATS—No 2 white, 23%c; No 3 white, 
22%c; light mixed, 28c. 
RYE—Cash No 2 quoted at 40c, 








BEANS—Quoted at 62@65c per bu in car 


lots. 

BUTTER—Quoted as follows: C = 
ery, 14@lic; choice dairy, 10@l1c; fair ms 
good dairy, 9@9%c; ordinary grades, 6@8c 


per lb. 

FEED—In jobbing lots—Bran and coa 
middlings, $10; fine middlings, $11; bso sine 
cornmeal, $11; corn and oat chop, $10; 
cracked corn, $11 per ton. : 

FRUITS—Black _raspberri 
$1.25@1.50 per 32-qt case; red raspberrice 
$1.75@2 per 32-qt case; huckleberries, 2@ 
ad Fgok bu; a ete $2.25@2.50 per 

-qt case; cherries, 90c er bu; = 
berries, $1.25@1.50 per bu. ” sbinaaines 
—— quoted at $2.50@3 per 


CHERRIES—%5c@$1 per bu. 
CXERAGB Sienlsar aed 
F. Michigan quot 4 
per bbl crate quoted at Tc@si 
p FRUITS--Evaporated appl 
4%4@5c; evaporated peaches, 9c; dried ap. 

Orbe ae, 

? Y—Quoted at 11@12c in secti 
for white, and 9@10¢ for dark aa: on 
tracted, 5@6c per lb. At Chicago it is 
quoted as follows: White clover, choice 
ene ee, comb, 7@9c. ‘ 

—Sprin chi - 

fowls, Tate pring chickens, 11@12c; 
ISIONS.—Mess pork, $3. 3 

short cut mess, $9.75; ot ee ee: 
compound lard, 4c; family lard, 4160; ket- 
tle lard, 5%4c; smoked hams, 915@i0c: ba- 
con, 74@7%c; shoulders, 6c: picnic hams 
Te; extra mess beef, $7.25; plate beef, $7.75. 

COFFEE.—City pricesareas follows: Rio, 
roasting, 15c; fair, 16c; good 18@19¢c; prime, 
20e; choice, ge; fancy, 24¢; Maracaibo, 

Sted, coc; santos, r ; 4 
roasted, 2ic! ae , Foasted, 24c; Mocha, 
ARE.—Wire nails, 55; 
cut nails, $1.65 per cwt, new bord aon, 
single bit bronze, $5; double bit bronze, 
$8.50; single bit solid steel, $6; double bit, 
solid steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron $1.40: 
carriage bolts, 75 per cent off list; tire 
boits, 70 and 10 per cent off list; painted 
barb wire, $1.65; galvanized do, $1.85 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 
per cent off list; sheet iron, No. 24, $2.50 
per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 4 per cent off 
list; No 1 annealed wire, $1.40 rates. 

OILS.—Raw linseed, 82c; boiled linseed, 
34c per gal, less le for cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 40c; No 1 lard oil, 3lc; wa- 
ter white kerosene, -+4¢c; fancy grade 
lic; deodorized stove gasoline, 73%4c; tur- 
pentine, 824%c per gal in bbl lots; in less 
quantities, 38@40c per gal. 

HAY.—Best timothy in car lots, $9.50@ 
$10 per ton; rye straw, $5.25; wheat and 
oat straw, $4.50 per ton. 

HIDES.—No 1 green. 6c; No 1 cured, 7c; 
No 2 green, 5c; No 2 cured, 6c; No 1 cured 
calf, sc; No 2 cured calf, 54%4c; No 1 green 
calf, ic; No 2 green calf, 5i%c per lb; 
sheepskins, 60@80c each. j 

WOOL.—Unwashed fine, 11@12c;  un- 
washed medium, 15@l6c; washed fine, 
15@l6c; washed medium, 18@19c per lb. 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET, 





Michigan Central Stock Yards, 





Detroit, July 29, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 540 head; from 
the west direct to butchers, 26; on sale, 
514, as compared to 471 one week ago. 
There is no change to note in quality. 
Trade opened active and prices strong 
to shade higher. All sold early, closing 
firm; $415 was the highest price paid 
for 20 steers av 1,020 lbs, but the bulk 
changed hands at prices ranging from 
$2.75 to $4. Bulls—Light, $2.50 to $2.70; 
fair to good butchers, $2.75 to $3; stockers, 
$3 to $3.60; feeders, $3.65 to $4. Veal calves 
—Receipts, 166, one week ago, 163; active 
and higher; range, $5 to $5.75. Mich Cows 
and Springers—Fairly active; range from 
$25 to $45 each; mostly $30 to $40; receipts 
“Pestel s0tt tion 

unnel sold Mich Beef Co 2 feeders ay 
750 at $3.70, and 7 mixed butcher. ap- 
lis & Co av 960 at $3.20. apatite 
uu sold Fitzpatrick 6 fat cows av 98) 
Glenn sold Sullivan 6 feeders av 855 at 
$3.70, 7 mixed butchers to Caplis & & be 
717 at $3.50. and 3 cows av 1,046 at $3. 

Oversmith sold Mich Beef Co 7 fat cows 
av 1,154 at $3, 7 mixed butchers av 837 at 
$3.50, and 19 steers av 813 at $3.80. 

_ sold same 13 feeders av 896 at 


spice? & M sold same 10 steers av 1006 at 


_ Roe & Holmes sold same 2 stockers av 
580 at $3, and 5 mixed butchers to Black 
av 876 at $3.10. 

Dennis sold Mich Beef Co 19 steers av 
957 at $4. 

-— sold same 20 steers av 1,020 at 


Ansty sold Grant 2 bulls av 870 at $2.50, 
2 mixed butchers to Kammen av 675 at 
$3.25, and a cow weighing 1,020 at $3. 

Lomason sold Sullivan a bull weighing 
1,160 at $8, 2 steers to Black av 955 at $4, 
and 3 heifers av 676 at $3.25, 

Clark & Belhimer sold same 6 mixed 
butchers av 84 at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 2 bulls av 
1,585 at $3, and 8 fair butcher cows to 
Magee av 1,015 at $2.75. 

Granger sold Mich Beef Co 14 mixed 
butchers av 753 at $38.50, 3 cows to Clancy 
av 950 at $2.75, and a canner weighing 
1,000 lbs at $2.00. 

Driscoe & P sold Caplis & Co 2 common 
butcher cows av 1.015 at $2.65, 3 mixed 
butchers to Black av 626 at $3.30 and 2 
steers to Sullivan av 755 at $3.30. 

Rook sold Mich Beef Co 2 cows (can- 
ners) av 965 at $2.10. . 

Roe & Holmes sold same a bull weigh- 
ing 900 lbs at $2.50 and 10 stockers av 690 
at $3.40; also 8 mixed butchers to Magee 
av 810 at $2.75. 

York sold Mason 22 mixed stockers and 
putchers av 667 at $3.50, 3 cows to Black 
av. 988 at $2.75, and 2 common do av 975 at 


$2.25. 
Horne & R sold Mich Beef Co 2 fat 
heifers av 710 at $3.75, and 4 bulls av 700 at 


$2.75. 
Sweet sold Regan 5 stockers av 508 at 


00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Black 5 mixed 
butchers av 892 at $3.50, and 5 stockers to 
Sullivan av 640 at $3.50. 

York sold Mich Beef Co 6 sausage bulls 
av 1,018 at $2.75. 

Par sold Kammen 2 heifers av 735 
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Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 10 stockers 
av 661 at $3.40. 

Sprague sold same 4 feeders av 707 at 
$3.70, and a coarse butcher steer to Cap- 
lis & Co av 1,000 at $3.40. 

Wm Haley sold Mohr 7 mixed butchers 
av 624 at $3.40. 

Roe & Holmes sold McDonald 6 stock- 
ers av 458 at $3. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Regan 11 light 
mixed butchers av 594 at $3.10, and 15 
stockers to Mich Beef Co av 616 at $3.30. 

Joe McMullen sold same a steer weigh- 
ing 750 at $3.80, and 7 mixed butchers av 
840 


at $3. 

Wm Pinkney sold same 5 feeders av 870 
at $3.90, and 6 fat cows av 1,088 at $3.40. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 24 
mixed av 775 at $3.65. 

0. L White sold Schleicher 6 mixed 
butchers av 658 at $3.35, and a bull weigh- 
ing 640 at $2.60. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 2 
feeders av 975 at $3.90, a heifer weighing 
630 at $3, 2 fat cows av 1,010 at $3.40, 3 
mixed butchers av 943 at $3.20, 3 steers av 
1,033 at $3.90, a fat ox weighing 1,550 at 
$3.50, 2 cows av 715 at $2.50, and 2 stockers 
av 540 at $3.10. 

Hymas & B sold Black 8 fat cows av 
1,188 at $3.05. 

Mayer sold Caplis & Co 8 steers and 
heifers av 1,0+1 at $4, 8 mixed butchers av 
750 at $3.50, and 4 cows av 1,042 at $2.90. 

Rook sold same a fat heifer weighing 720 
at $3.50, 2 cows av 1,080 at $3. _ 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 16 mixed 
butchers av 733 at $3.20, 2 do av 843 at $3.15, 
and a bull weighing 780 at $2.50. 

Sweet sold Mich Beef Co 5 fair butcher 
cows av 1,102 at $2.90. 

L Carman sold Kammen 4 light butchers 
av 621 at $3, and a bull weighing 560 at 


2.50. 
Sweet sold Sullivan 17 stockers av 540 at 
50. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Thursday’s receipts numbered 1,019; one 
week ago, Of fair average butcher 
quality. Market active with sales at 
about last week’s prices. Range of prices: 
Lambs, $4.25 to $5.00; yearlings and good 
mixed lots, $4.00 to $4.65; common to good 
mixed butchers, $2.75 to $4.00. 

Horne & R sold Wreford 47 mixed 
butchers av 86 at $3.55. 

Horner sold Fitzpatrick 38 lambs av 61 
at $5.00, and 9 common butchers av 9 at 
3 


00. 

Haley sold Hammond, S & Co 53 sheep 
and lambs av 79 at $4.00. i 

Sprague sold Loosemore 12 mixed av 95 
at $3.25. if 

Granger sold Fitzpatriek 13 mixed av 95 
at $3.00, and 28 lambs av 66 at $5.00. 

Estep sold Mich Beef Co 13 common 
butchers av 89 at $3.00. zs 

Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 50 sheep 
and lambs av 60 at $4.50. < 

York sold Mason, 31 mixed av 82 at $3.25 
and 14 lambs av 50 at $4.40. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 19 most 
lambs av 57 so and 19 mixed butch- 
ers av 98 at $3.50. 

Vanbuskirk sold Hammond, S & Co 2 
yearlings av 75 at $4.00. 

Ansty sola Fitzpatrick 71 most lambs av 
60 at $4.00. 

Carman sold Young 58 most lambs av 71 
at $4.7. j 

Sharp sold Hammond, S & Co 24 mixed 
av 97 at $3.40. 

Horne soid Monaghan 33 lambs av 69 at 
$4.50, and 7 culls av 68 at $2.75. 

Robb sold Duff 12 common butchers av 
76 at $3.00. 

Lomason sold Holmes 17 common butch- 
ers av 62 at $3.00. 

Sharp soli same 95 Jambs av 65 at $5.00. 

Pinkney sold Hammond, S & Co 26 
lambs av 65 at $4.50. 

Glenn sold Young 16 lambs av 64 at $4.50. 

Shelton sold Monaghan 13 mixed butch- 
ers av 71 at $3.40. 

Clark & B sold Cook 46 lambs av 68 at 


4.75. 
Driscol & P sold Bussell 17 lambs av 52 
at $4.75. 
HOGS. 


Receipts Thursday were 3,003; from the 
west direct to packers, 246; on sale, 2,757; 
as compared with 1,595 one week ago. 
Market opened active and 10 to lic high- 
er, later lost 5 to 7c, closing quiet and 
5 to 7c higher than last Friday’s prices. 
Range, $3.65 to $3.85, bulk at $3.70 to $3.80; 
stags, 1-3 off; rough, $3.00 to $3.25; pigs, 
$3.65 to $3.90. 

Bunnell sold Parker, Webb & Co 21 av 
207 at $8.75. 

Vanbuskirk sold same 103 av 184 at $3.80. 

Sharp sold same 58 av 219 at $3.70. 

Roe & Holmes sold Cox 13 pigs av 101 
at $3.90. 

Bartholomew sold Parker, Webb & Co 30 
av 190 at $8.70. e 

Weeks sold same 66 av 218 at $3.75. 

Emery sold same 64 av 210 at $3.70. 

Granger sold same 14 av 223 at $3.75. 

Micol sold same 81 av 191 at $8.70. 

Osmus sold sime 42 av 19 at $3.75. 

Spicer & M sold same 27 av 212 at $8.75. 

Pinkney sold same 66 av 171 at $3.70. 

Wm Haley sold same 31 av 192 at $3.80. 

Ansty sold R S Webb 28 av 171 at $3.80. 

Horner sold same 43 av 194 at $3.80. 

Thorburn sold same 38 av 195 at $3.75. 

Clark & B sold Hammond, S & Co 32 av 
232 at $3.7214. 

Lomason sold same 46 av 227 at $3.72%. 

Glenn sold same 22 av 210 at $3.72. 
an McMullen sold same 66 av 1% at 


Kalahan sold same 73 av 212 at $3.72%4. 

Oversmith sold same 44 av 215 at $3.70. 

Ackley sold same 57 av 247 at $3.7214. 

Roe & Holmes sold Parker, Webb & Co 
60 av 202, 52 av 162, and 32 av 160, all at 
$3.7714; also 38 av 201 at $3.65. 

eigyer sold Hammond, S & Co 6 av 209 


Horne & R sold same 32 av 216 and 38 av 

196 at $3.7214. 
Sprague sold same 23 av 203 at $3.70. 
Rook sold same 12 av 216 at $3.70. 
Driscoll & P sold same 16 av 185 at $3.70. 
Carrier & R sold same 80 av 196 at $3.70. 
Estep sold same 65 av 205 at $3.7214. 
Patrick & P sold same 57 av 243 at $3.70. 
Shelton sold same 30 av 246 and 74 av 

176 at $3.70. 


Brooks & P sold same 67 av 203 at 
$3.7214 


Spicer & M sold Parker, Webb & Co 2 
av 201 at $3.75. 
O L White sold same 44 av 177 at $3.75. 
Shelton sold same 53 av 187 and 69 av 
ct re i 1d | 

e olmes sold same 10 av and 
39 av 149 at $3.72%. o‘ 
Tubbs sold same 10 av 189 at $3.8. 


Olney sold same 77 av 208 at $3.70. 
Butler sold Sullivan 9 av 182 at ety 
Thompson sold same 13 av 187 at $3.80. 
Coats sold same 23 av 136 at $8.80. 

Cox sold R S Webb 19 av 191 at $3.80. 
Fellows sold same 56 av 197 at $3.80. 
Spicer & M sold same 29 av 178 at $3.80. 
Horne sold same 44 av 177 at $3.80. 





Friday, July 30, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 482 head; through and 
direct to butchers, 223; on sale, 259; one 
week ago, 196. Market opened active at 
about yesterday’s prices, but at the close 
was rather slow and weak; $4.05 was high- 
est price to-day for 22 steers av 1,108 lbs; 
canners and common thin butchers, $2 to 
$2.50; balance as noted. Veal calves— 
Receipts, 65; one week ago, 26; unchanged. 
Milch cows and springers—Very few here; 
unchanged. 

Leach sold Mich Beef Co 10 steers and 
heifers av 665 at $3.60, 5 stockers av 664 
at $3.60 and 4 fair butcher cows av 892 
at $2.75. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Dunn 10 stockers 
av 463 at $3.10. 

Fox & Bishop sold Black 7 mixed butch- 
ers av ,1003 at $3.40. 

Roe & Holmes sold Magee 5 common 
butcher cows av 833 at $2.50, a bull to Mich 
Beef Co weighing 930 at $2.50, 2 thin oven 
av 1,575 at $2.75 and 10 ‘steckers av 688 at 
$3.40; to Robinson 5 heifers av 625 at $3.15 
and 6 mixed butchers av 905 at $3.15. 

Erwin sold Mich Beef Co 2 feeders av 
825 at $3.75, 2 mixed butchers to Caplis & 
Co av 84 at $3.50, a bull weighing 760 at 
$2.50 and a cow weighing 950 at $3. 

Spicer & M sold Kammen 5 mixed 
butchers av 732 at $3.25, 2 common cows to 
Magee av 965 at $2.25, 2 bulls to Caplis & 
Co av 1,090 at $2.50 and 4 stockers to Sul- 
livan av 645 at $3. 

O Nicolls sold Fitzpatrick 3 good butcher 
steers av 960 at $4, 2 bulls av 910 at $2.50 
and 4 fat cows av 1,050 at $3.10. 

Carman sold Mich Beef Co 7 fat cows 
av 928 at $2.90, 10 heifers av 638 at $8.40 
and 2 bulls av 500 at $2.40. 

McLaren sold Kammen 4 mixed butchers 
av 782 at $3.10. 

Cassey sold Sullivan 22 steers av 1,108 
at $4.05. 

Butler sold Mich Beef Co 3 steers av 
760 at $3.35, 2 cows to Caplis & Co av 820 
at $2.50, 2 do av 865 at $3 and 12 mixed 
butchers av 825 at $3.35. 

Younger & M sold Mich Beef Co 3 bulls 
av 786 at $2.40, 8 stockers av 553 at $8.25 
and 2 oxen av 1,665 at $3.40; 4 stockers to 
Sulley av 400 at $2.90 and 8 mixed butchers 
to Marx av 628 at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 11 steers 
and heifers av 777 at $3.75, 2 bulls av 1,200 
- as and a fat cow weighing 1,050 at 


Lovewell sold Sullivan 4 steers av 770 
at $3.60, 11 mixed butchers to Fitzpatrick 
av 793 at $3.50 aad 2 cows av 1,350 at $3. 

O’Connor sold Sullivan 15 steers and 
heifers av 732 at $3.60. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

There is no change to note in the sheep 
market; only 51 on sale; one week ago 98. 
The few here sold as follows: 

Butler sold Mich Beef Co 12 sheep and 
lambs av 85 at $4.50 and 3 fat butchers av 
177 at $3.00. 

Carman sold Mich Beef Co 19 mixed 
butchers av 97 at $3.50. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 1,407; direct to packers, 
116; on sale, 1,291. Market active and 6 to 
7Y%c higher, and 10 to 12% higher than 
prices paid last Friday; closing firm. 

Kring sold Hammond, S & Co 52 av 2% 
at $3.70. 

Eddy sold same 66 av 219 at $3.75. 

Erwin sold same 48 av 186 at $3.80. 

ac & H sold same 92 av 191 at 


Roe & Holmes sold same 75 av 221, 80 av 
196, 9 av 165, 39 av 177, 68 av 1% and 32 av 
183, all at $3.80. 

Leach soid Parker, Webb & Co 19 av 200 
at $3.7244. 

McLaughry soid same 26 av 176 at $3.80. 

Lucke sold same 67 av 1! at $3.8244. 

E O Knapp sold same 66 av 18 at $3.80. 

L Carman sold same 3 av 171 at $3.72%. 

Dicke sold same 50 av 280 at $3.66. 

M Carman sold same 83 av 216 at $3.75. 

Stage & Cassey sold R S Webb 6 av 147 
at $3.75. 

Tickery sold same 14 av 233 at $3.7. 
Lovewell sold same 25 av 170 at $3.75. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, July 29, 1897. 


Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 6,082, as compared with 5,720 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 4,152, as compared with 4,666 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market opened strong on Monday at an 
advance of 10@15c on all kinds, common 
stock and cows and heifef's showing the 
most strength. The general quality of the 
receipts was good, but there was a scarci- 
ty of really choice steer cattle. Stockers 
and feeders were also firm and active, 
with smooth lots 1¢@lic higher. Since 
Monday the market has held steady; re- 
ceipts have been light, and the feeling is 
one of firmness. Quotations on Wednes- 
day were as _ follows: Export and 
Shipping Steers.—Prime to extra 
choice finished steers, 1,250 to 1,400 lbs, 
$4.85@4.90; prime to choice steers, 1200 to 
1400 Ibs, $4.70@4.75; good to choice fat 
steers, 1200 to 1400 lbs, $4.60@4.75; good to 
choice fat smooth steers, 1100 to 1200 lbs, 
$4.40@4.50; green, coarse and rough fat 
steers, 1000 to 1350 lbs, $3.75@4.35. Butchers’ 
native cattle—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 
050 to 1150 lbs, $4.30@4.60; fat smooth dry 
fed light steers, 900 to 1000 lbs, $4.10@4.25; 
green steers, thin to half fattened, 1000 to 
1400 Ibs, $3.65@4.00; fair to good steers, 900 
to 1000 lbs $3.65@4.10; choice smooth fat 
heifers, $4.10@4.50; fair to good fat heifers, 
$3.60@4.00; good smooth well fattened 
butcher cows, $3.50@3.90; fair to good 
butcher cows, $3@3.40; common old cows, 
$2.50@3.00; common to fair lots, mixed 
cows, heifers, and thin steers, half 
fattened, $2.40@3.40. Stockers, 
bulls and oxen.—Feeding steers, 
style, weight and quality, $3.45@4.00; feed- 
ing steers, common to only fair, $3.40@3.60; 
good quality yearling stock steers, $3.75@ 
$4.00; stock heifers, common to choice, $2.90 


$3.40@3.75; good fat smooth butchers’ bulls, 

2 .40; fair to good sausage bulls, $2.85 
@3.25; thin old and common bulls, $2.25@ 
2.7%; stock bulls, $2.50@3.00; fat smooth 
ork oxen, to good lots fit ‘or export, 
4@4.40; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
young oxen, $3.60@3.90; old common and 
poor oxen, $2.25@3.50. Milch cows.—Milk- 
ers, strictly fancy, $33@45; milkers, good to 
choice, $24@30; milkers, poor to fair, $18@ 
20; springers, strictly fancy, $33@43; 
springers, fair to good quality, $25@30; 
common milkers and springers, $14@20. 
Veal calves.—Veals, prime to extra, $5.25@ 
6.50; veals, good to choice, $4.75@o.00; veal 
calves, common to fair, $4@4.50; heavy fed 
ae buttermilk calves, as to quality, $2.50 


Cattle ruled steady to strong on Thurs- 
day, with no change in values. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts Monday 
were 9,600, as compared with 12,400 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 6,800, 
as compared with 9,600 same day the pre- 
vious week. The market on Monday ruled 
dull _and lower on lambs, and about 
steady with the close of the week on 
sheep and yearlings, not enough of the 
latter being offered to meet the demand. 
All classes were lower than the previous 
Monday, and the market closed dull and 
easy. Since Monday receipts have been 
so light that prices have held steady in 
the face of unfavorable reports from 
both eastern and western points. Quota- 
tions at the close on Wednesday were as 
follows: Native Yearling Lambs.—Fancy 
handy selections,  $4.40@4.60; good to 
choice, $4.10@4.25; fair to good 65 to 70 lbs., 
$8.65@4.00; common to good culls, $3.00@3.50; 
export yearlings 9% to 110 lbs, $4.00@4.25; 
Spring Lambs.—Good to fancy, $4.85@5.00; 
fair to good, $4.50@4.75; culls and common, 
$3.75@4.40. Native Clipped Sheep.—Prime 
to fancy wethers, $4.15@4.25; good to 
choice handy sheep, $3.75@4.10; common to 
fair, $3.25@3.50; culls and common, $2.25q@ 
3.25; good to extra heavy export clipped 
mixed sheep to prime wethers quotable, 
$3.75@4.40. 

Sheep and lambs ruled steady to strong 
and higher Thursday. Quotations were 
as follows: Cr ce lambs $5.26@5.35; fair, 
$5; sheep, all wethers, $4.25@4.50; mixed, 
$3.75@4; culls, $3@3.25. 


Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 22,040, as compared with 26,250 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 18,620, as compared with 
18,900 for the same day the previous 
week. The market opened active at an 
advance of 5@10c as compared with the 
close of the week, and closed up with a 
firm tone and a good clearance of stock 
on sale. Prices were about the same 
as the previous week, but rather lower 
than on Thursday last. The top price 
for light Yorkers was $4.10, and for heavy 
hogs $3.80. Since Monday the market has 
advanced, anu is now at the highest 
point reached in months. The close on 
Wednesday, however, was rather weak at 
the following range: Good to choice light 
medium grades 165 to 180 lbs., $4.25; good 
to choice pigs and light yorkers, 125 to 

8., $4.25; mixed packing grades, 185 to 
200 Ibs., $4.10; fair to best medium weight, 
210 to 260 Ibs, $4.00; good to prime 
heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs, $3.90@$4.00; 
rough common to good, $3.20@3.40; stags 
common to good, $2.25@3.00; pigs light, 105 
to 120 ibs, good to prime corn fed lots, 
$4.25; pigs thin to fair, light weight of 70 
to 100 lbs, $4.00@4.05; pigs, skips and com- 
mon light and undesirable lots, $3.50@3.75. 

Hogs were weak and 10c lower on 
Thursday, closing steady at the decline. 
Light sold at $4.10@4.15; mixed, $3.90@3.95; 
heavy, $3.80@3.90. All offered were sold, 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, July 29, 1897. 


Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 46,- 
989 head, as compared with 49,810 the pre- 
vious week, and 53,444 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1896. Business opened active 
on Monday, with values about on a level 
with those prevailing the same day last 
week, but 10@lic higher on good steer 
cattle than at the close of the week. Up 
to and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 34,845, as compared with 
34,686 for the same days last week. Since 
Monday prices have dropped about 5@10c 
on cattle of medium quality showing 
grass, and <re a shade lower on all 
classes. Fancy steers sold Wednesday at 
a range of $4.80@5.00; good to choice, $4.60 

7; and common thin to fair good 
weight steers at $3.90@4.55; cows ranged 
from $2@4.10: heifers, $2.90@4.40; bulls, $2.50 
@3.90; veal calves, $4@6 per hundred, and 


steady. 

On Thursday receipts of cattle were 
9,500. Market closed steady and un- 
changed at Wednesday’s prices. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 66,265, as compared with 73,655 for the 
previous week, and 67,347 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1896. The market opened 
active and higher on Monday, prices 
showing an advance of 15@25c per hun- 
dred over tne close of the week. Native 
culls and old ewes sold at $3.75@$4.00; 
native clipped lambs and yearlings, $4.10 
@4.7%; prime spring lambs, $5.10@5.40, and 
cull spring lambs, $5.10@5.40. Up to and 
including Wednesday this week, receipts 
have been 38,759, as compared with 42,447 
for the same days last week. The range 
of prices on Wednesday were about level 
with those of Monday, where higher it 
was because of the better quality of the 
stock. Grass western sheep sold at $3.65 
@3.80, and western yearlings up to $4; 
native sheep sold generally at $3.75@4.00, 
and lambs $8.75@5.40, bulk around $5.15@ 
$5,25 for the more desirable grades. 
Receipts of sheep on Thursday were 15,- 
000 head. Market ruled steady but rather 
weak, 

Hogs.—The receipts of hogs last week 
were 144,051, as compared with 140,816 the 
previous week, and 119,858 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week, receipts 
have been 71,535, as compared with 64,388, 
an increase of 7,000 head. The market on 
Monday opened active and higher by ic 
than at the close of the week; $3.82% was 
the top price for light, $3.60 for medium 
weights, and $3.75 for prime heavy and 
butchers’ weight. Since Monday there 
has been some decline in prices. Wednes- 
day prime light hogs ranged from $3.75@ 
3.8244, the latter for closely sorted lots of 
best quality; prime shipping and heavy 
butcher’s hogs, $3.60@3.70; prime packing 





@3.2%; export weight bulls, fat and smooth, 





40@3.55; prime heavy, 5593.6, an 


7771 
mixed heavy, 


$3.50@2.65. The market 
closed steady. 


Receipts of hogs on Thursday were %,- 

. The market ruled strong to a shade 
higher. Light sold st $3.60@3.85; mixed, 
$3.5744@3.75; heavy, $3.371%4@3.75; rough, 
$3.3746@3.45, 





Sea Shore Excursion via Michigan Central. 


On August 5th, Special Excursions will be ren 
by the Michigan Central via their famous White 


Mountain Route to Portland and return. Eleven 
Dollars for the round trip from Detroit. _Cor- 
respondimgly low rates from other Michigan 


stations. 





Special Attractions for D. G. R. & W, R. R. 
Excursionists. 


Sunday. August Ist, at Island Lake and Grand 
Ledge, Spiritualist Camp Meetings; at Lansing, 
Colored people’s Camp Meeting. Anextra attrac- 
tion at Grand Ledge will be the Newsboys Band 
of Detroit, which will play at various stations 
along the road, and during the day on 7 islands. 
Don’t miss going on the excursion on above date. 

GRO. DEHAVEN, G. P. A. 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 


Receivers of APPLES and PEACHES 
LAWRENCE & CO., 


Faneuil Hall Market, Boston, Mass. 
Apples for Export a specialty. 








Established 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
HIRAM WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCH ES, JOHN BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Li Slack Commission Merchanls, 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 
CAST BUFFALO, New Yorke 


FRUIT VEGETABLES 


PRODUCE 

















WANTED TO CORRESPOND wii SN SPS 
TURTLES in large quantities. Address H. B 
FEARNEY, 42 Exchange Block, Providence, R. I. 


a] iy’? One of the hardi- 
Number Six” Seed Wheat, ou°.cr,'he erat- 
ductive white wheats grownin Michigan. Excels 
Clawson. Bulletin 141 Michigan Experiment Station, 
makes special mention of No.6as a new variety 
growing in popularity. Price $1.10 per bushel, sacks 
free. WM. DEYO, Denton, Mich. 


SEED WHEAT. 


New vigorous blood, pure, clean, the best on earth, 
Write for samples and prices. Remember to double 
the yield is to double the price. Give my pedigree 
seed a trial. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


NEW CRIMSON CLOVER, 


I have 100 bushels of prime seed. Will sell at $2.75 
per bushel delivered on cars. Do not wait. Send at 
once to 8. M. ISBELL, Jackson, Mich. 

Samples Furnished. Bags 13 cents. 


CLIPPER GRAIN & SEED CLEANERS. 














"he best, cheapest and most 
ail —weeey durable cleaner made. Will 
al clean perfectly all kinds of 
grain and seed. Write for cir- 
cular, also price list of Crimson, 
Alsike, Alfalfa and Red Clover, 
Timothy, Dwarf Essex Rape, 
Hairy Vetches, Mammoth 

White Rye, Turnip Seed, ete. 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115 and 117 St. Clair St., Toledo. O. 


ALEXANDER FURNACES 








Are Made in One High Grade Oni 
FOR ALL KINDSc OF FUEL. 





COAL AND BLOCK WOOD FURNACE 


is what every farmer should have in his house. 
Write us for full information, catalogue, ete. 


ALEXANDER FURNACE & MFG. CO., 


LANSING, MICH. 
/ 
Y; 
\ 








Hy es 


$20 Bieyele 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Sim: St Bieyele on Earth “ 





on 
8 ee ie C.O.D. with p: 


rivi- 
y direct from 
manufacturers, save 
illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full), 
CashBuyers’Union,I62 W.VanBurenSt.B31 7Chicago 


KARL D. BABST. 
56 Moffat Baliding. - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney -at-Law . 


Practice in ail courts; Collections made anywhere in 
U. 8.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 


Fully guaran 
legete examin 








ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 
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HARVESTING RASPBERRIES. 





At present we are gathering our red 
and black raspberries and we find from 
the yield we are getting, where we 
properly and improperly cared for 
them. 

A raspberry of either kind will re- 
spond to good culture as readily as any 
fruit that grows and ‘will show neglect 
as quick. 

As we were short of help last sea- 
son, and as plants of all kinds made a 
wonderful growth, the ‘weeds gained a 
start on us, besides the new canes grew 
so rapidly that they were three to four 
feet high before we cut them back . 

Some of the canes were badly broken 
over by the winds before they were 
eut back and these never fully recov- 
ered. It had always been customary 
with us to trim out and burn the old 
canes as soon as they were through 
bearing so as to destroy all injurious 
insects which may be secreted in them, 
besides lessening the danger of 
fungous diseases, but for lack 
of time we failed to do s0 
last year, and the_ results’ are 
that our bearing canes are more in- 
jured this year by the tree cricket and 
the red-necked argilus than ever before. 

Our new canes, which are bearing 
their first crop, show the effect of prop- 
er care which they received last year; 
the fruit is nearly a third larger and 
much more juicy than on the old canes. 

The difference in cutting back early 
or waiting till the canes are two or 
four feet high is quite manifest. The 
eanes which were cut back when only 
18 to 20 inches high, support their fruit 
better and have more of it than where 
they grew so high. 

I grow only two varieties of this 
fruit, the Cuthbert for red, and Gregg 
for blackeap. ‘What other varieties I 
have grown never have paid me as 
well as these; they are not as early as 
some varieties, but they are hardier, 
greater bearers, and less subject to 
disease than any I have ever grown or 
seen grown. 

I think the kind of soil has much to 
do with the variety we ‘should grow 
many times. A grower with whom I 
talked lately said, that the Hansell 
was the only red variety which would 
stand the winters at his home, and 
that the Ohio was the best blackcap. 

I think every one who intends to 
raise this fruit in large quantities 
should try a few of the most promising 
varieties and test them; those which 
succeed the best, plant most exten- 
sively. 

There are nearly as many different 
varieties of raspberries as there are of 
strawberries, though many are only 
old varieties named over. 

If any one wishes to learn of the dif- 
ferent varieties, he ought to write for 
bulletin No. 111 of our state experi- 
mental station and read it carefully. 

B. A. WOOD. 

Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


PLANT FOOD. 





“How does she do it?” is asked when 
a window is seen in winter with plants 
in bloom or the whole side of a house 
covered by a vine, while in another 
house there may be two or three leggy- 
looking plants or a few spindling stems 
of a vine, and the answer of the suc- 
cessful woman generally is, “Plenty of 
plant food administered judiciously.” 
If you want an Ampelopsis Vietchi to 
cover the sides of the house, and reach 
the roof, every spring dig in plenty of 
well-rotted manure and water plenti- 
fully. Have you ever noticed this in- 
teresting vine? How it throws out 
tiny fingers that clasp the little rough- 
nesses in the wall and what a lovely 
green it is, changing to crimson in the 
fall. The lawn, too, should have a top 
dressing of manure early in the spring, 
though very good results may be ob- 
tained by sifting wood ashes over it. 
This same ashes is good, put around 
quince trees. It is a lucky plant raiser 
that lives-in the suburbs and can get 
the soil just under the freshly removed 
sod, soft and fine and smelling sweeter 


to a flower lover than the best 
cologne. This is the best thing 
in the world to plant’ the 


seeds in, and a bushel basket of it 
ought to be placed in the shed for the 
pot plants or for use in early spring. 
These same pot plants ought to have 
something to eat, too. Many windows 
are full of consumptive looking things 





just because the lady of the house 
neglects them, and thinks they can get 
along all winter on the soil, often poor, 
that they were put in last fall. Bone 
dust is cheap, and can be bought of the 
florists, or at the seed stores, and 
mixed in the soil, or put in the water- 
ing pitcher, will make a vast improve- 
ment in the plants. Remember, a 
plant breathes through its leaves, and 
these must be kept free from dust. 
The best thing is a plant syringe that 
will send a fine spray under, and over. 
(Palms don’t like to be disturbed by re- 
potting, but can be enriched by digging 
out the top soil and putting in bone 


dust. 
ANNA LYMAN. 
° 





GROWING IN OCEANA 
COUNTY. 


PLUM 





The first thing that brought Oceana 
county into prominence as a fruit dis- 
trict was the display of plums made 
by its fruit-growers about 20 years 
ago at state and district fairs. The 
curculio was unknown there, the fruit- 
growers active and intelligent, and 
Oceana plums became known in the 
big markets of the country as of the 
highest class. A good many of the 
men, who were active in developing 
the fruit interests of the county, have 
since passed away. But one of these 
veterans, then a young man, is still 
an enthusiastic cultivator of the pium, 
and he recently furnished a paper on 
the subject, summarizing the results 
of his long experience, which we think 
many of our readers will find inter- 
esting as well as valuable: 

In cultivating and growing the 
plum for general market, there is yet 
a possibility of making it a profitable 
business, providing certain rules and 
conditions are carried out. 

First in order to success is to have 
or select a good all-purpose soil. 1 
prefer a heavy, sandy loam with a 
clay subsoil, if such soil is convenient 
to have, and, if not, any sandy or clay 
soil will grow plums. If on sandy soil 
and quite light, fertilize well, and al- 
ways plant trees on such soil of the 
varieties that succeed on peach rot. 

Select choice, No. 1  stock—strong 
one-year-old if on peach root, and two 
years old if on plum root—for plant- 
ing. Cut off the ends of all large and 
broken roots, so as to have a clean 
cut at the end of each root before set- 
ting the trees. Head in the top from 
half to two-thirds of its growth; plaut 
with care, setting trees from eight to 
twenty feet apart; cultivate and take 
the best of care each year thereafter, 
give the young trees an annual prun- 
ing, cutting in from one-third to one 
half of the past season’s growth of 
wood each spring until the orchard 
comes into full bearing. ‘The orchard 
requires thorough pruning, such as 
heading in long, straggling growth, 
thinning out crowded tops and limbs 
that cross each other. 

And unless one has a stiff clay, or 


moist and cold, location for his or- 
chard, I would always _ select 
and plant all varieties that can 
be grown on peach root, 
for the simple reason’ that the 


trees -are just as long-lived and even 
longer, sometimes, than on plum rocts. 
Young orchards on the peach are 
much the finer foliage, and will carry 
their heavy crops of fruit, in case of 
a drought, much better than on the 
plum root. There is an objection to 
having the plum on peach root by 
many growers on account of the bor- 
ers, but this is all nonsense, as more 
trees are killed each year by the bor- 
ers on the plum root than on_ the 
peach with us in Oceana county. 

In setting your trees on peach, plant 
them a little deeper, in order to have 
the union near the top of the ground, 
and, furthermore, you never will be 
troubled with plum sprouts coming up 
all over your orchard like some varie- 
ties do. I have taken out and killed 
more peach-borers from the Lombard 
variety on plum roct, which had many 
sprouts cut off at or near the trunk, 
than I have ever found on all other 
varieties on the peach during all my 
past experience of growing plums; and 
I actually believe a large majority of 
our bearing plum trees, which die an- 
nually, are so injured and partly kill- 
ed by the borers, and with such heavy 
crops of fruit, that the loss of such 
trees is largely due to the borers. One 
or two borers in a plum root will kill 
the tree, while, on the peach, it will 
injure it somewhat, but the tree will 
soon recover and go on growing as if 
nothing had ever happened to the 
irees. ‘This has come under my obser- 
vation a number of times, and I know 
it to be a fact. 





So, in conclusion, I say, plant your 
plum orchards with trees budded on 
the peach root. After the orchard 
comes into full bearing, say from four 
to six years from the time of setting 
the trees, look after the curculio; keep 
off and uestroy all rotten and decayed 
fruit as much as possible. And _ the 
most important duty of all is to never 
let your trees overbear; thin the fruit 
off, so that you will not have to prop 
the limbs up to prevent them from 
breaking down, as well as to save the 
life of your trees. Many trees die an- 
nually from lack of vitality and over- 
bearing several years in succession. 

The plum is grown and_ succeeds 
over a wide territory, and the abund- 
ant crops and low prices for its fruit 
all over the country during the past 
several seasons, make it rather one of 
the unprofitable lines of fruitgrowing 
of recent years. But there is yet a 
possibility of growing the plum for 
general market at a good, fair profit 
if the right varieties are selected and 
proper care is given the business. 

But you will all enquire what to 
plant, and the majority of growers 
would say, plant Lombard, Reine 
Claude, and Blue Damson, and why? 
Because they are general-market and 
all-purpose plums. ‘These’ varieties 
will bear great crops of fruit and will 
succeed for nearly every one who 
plants them, making lots of cheap 
plums on the market, of course, at a 
certain time. 

But I would advise not to plant 
those common and all-purpose varie- 
ties at the present day if the money 
or profit in the business is your ob- 
ject. During the past season of 1806, 
with such low prices on nearly all 
choice fruits, 1 had the pleasure and 
reward of selling all my large, fancy, 
blue plums at a good, fair profit, at 
from $1.25 to $1.75 per bushel, net. I 
would now select and plant only the 
large, dark, or blue varieties, with the 
exception of two varieties, and those 
would be Burbank and Coe’s Golden 
Drop. 1 certainly would select and 
plant these two for their fine size and 
color, as well as for great productive- 
ness of the trees. Both these varie- 
ties are of the most excellent quality 


and the finest canning plums. I sin- 
cerely believe that the canners and 


copsuLcrs of our plums will soon look 
after quality more than the fine ap- 
pearance of the fruit. 

Next, I would select such as Field, 
Gueii, Hudson Egg, Fellemberg Prune, 
Monarch, and Grand Duke. There are 
other choice and profitable varieties, 
but the above are sufficient to cover 
the whole season of fruiting time. 

And, again, in conclusion, allow me 
to say that if the preceding sugges- 
tions are carried out to the letter and 
put in thorough practice, there is yet 
a possibility of a good profit and rich 
reward in store for the practical plum- 
grower in future years. 


RECOGNIZED TYPES OF THE 
PEACH AND ITS IMPROVEMENT. 








Last winter, at a meeting of the Ken- 
tucky State Horticultural Society, W. 
M. Samuels read a paper on new peach- 
es and their merits. In. the paper he 
spoke of the various types into which 
the peach is divided, and referred to 
the improvements of the fruit by cross- 
fertilization. He said there was yet a 
great work to be done in this direction 
in the future, and continued: 

Rivers, of England, is almost the 
only man in the world who has at- 
tempted to improve the peach by cross- 
fertilization, and on account of unfa- 
vorable conditions of climate, his Karly 
Rivers, Rivers’ Late, Silver Medal, etc., 
do not equal many of our chance seed- 
lings. Horticulturists of the United 
States have expended much time and 
labor in improving the apple, pear, 
plum, grape, strawberry, raspberry 
and blackberry by crossing varieties, 
but seem to have neglected the peach, 
the most luscious and, with one ex- 
ception, the most universally used of 
all fruits. 

They have depended upon nature’s 
method of wafting upon the breeze the 
pollen until it found lodgment on the 
stigma of some neighboring blossom, 
or fertilization has taken place through 
the agency of insects carrying pollen 
from one flower to another. The 
chances of securing a valuable variety 
in this process are one in many thou- 
sand; but the excellent peaches pro- 
duced by these natural methods lead us 
to believe that systematic plans of 
crossing would result in securing su- 
perior quality, large size, beautiful 
color and other attributes that make a 
first-class fruit. 








I have wondered why Luther Bur. 
bank, who has done so much to im- 
prove other fruits, should not have 
turned his attention to the peach. I 
believe both fortune and fame awaits 
the patient young man who will study 
this excellent species and combine 
valuable qualities by systematic cross- 
fertilization. Yet new fruits have 
caused so much disappointment, even 
when introduced by originators, or dis- 
coverers, who were thoroughly honest 
and believed in their superior merit, 
that I am of the opinion that none of 
them should be offered to the public 
until well tested in many different soils 
and climates, and in seasons varying 
from the dryest to those with the 
greatest humidity. 

Some years ago a peach tree was dis- 
covered growing back of a tobacconist’s 
store, where ashes and tobacco refuse 
were thrown. The existing conditions 
were so well suited that the tree pro- 
duced the finest fruit that had ever 
been seen in the village, and the speci- 
mens sold for 25 cents each. A neigh- 
boring nurseryman thought he had 
found a bonanza, and hastened to buy 
the tree at a high price, removed it to 
his own grounds, and budded largely 
from it. Neither the original tree nor 
buds ever afterwards produced fruit 
worth growing. This hasty conclusion 
of the nurseryman caused him a seri- 
ous loss, for he destroyed many thou- 
sand trees and returned the money to 
those who had bought, besides giving 
them other trees. 

Pomologists are arranging peaches in 
various groups, as fast as they discover 
their type characteristics, and most of 
the known varieties are now placed 
in one or the other of three groups, 
as they are found to resemble each 
other in manner of growth, form of 
fruit, or some characteristic common 
to all. The Persian type or group in- 
cludes nearly all the old sorts, and 
their deriveties grown in this country, 
Europe and Western Asia; as exam- 
ples, Alexander, Foster, Mountain 
Rose, ‘etc. The Northern Chinese 
group being mostly seedlings of the 
Chinese Cling, and varieties crossed 
with it, are represented by the Sneed, 
Thurber, Elberta and General Lee; 
and the Southern Chinese group, or 
flat peach, whose most distinctive rep- 
resentative is the Peen-to, grown prin- 
cipally in Florida and along the Gulf 
coast. 

Some nurserymen claim there are 
numerous seedlings which have long 
grown in the South that are distinctive 
enough to put in a separate group, 
which they designate the Spanish type. 
I think these will find place in one of 
the above groups, when the present 
tendency of amplifying them is 
changed to a desire to properly restrict 
the groups. The Chinese Dwarf, Jap- 
anese Blood and Red Ceylon have 
characteristics peculiar to themselves, 
and have not, therefore, been classed 
with any group. 





SPREAD OF THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 





In his remarks on the San_ Jose 


scale before the American Association 
of Nurserymen, Frof. Wm. B. Alwood, 
of Virginia, spoke of the rapidity with 
which it was spreading over the coul- 
try. On this point he said: 

“At the present time, from my owl 
record, I know that nineteen states oD 


the Atlantic and adjacent states in 
land are infested with the San Jose 
seale. How the scale came into the 
eastern part of the United States it is 
not necessary to go into now, exce})! 
to say that it came on nursery stock 
from California, and for five or six 
years it was spreading upon the east 
ern half of this continent in the nurs- 
eries and orchards before we had tlie 
first inkling that there was a San Jose 
scale this side of California except in 
our cabinets. It is now four years 
since the first case was known and it 
is only during the last eighteen montis 


that we have fully begun 
to realize the extent of tlic 
dissemination of the san 


Jose scale in the East. I may say fur- 
ther that it is only within the last few 
weeks that we have had brought te 
our attention some of those alarm- 
ing cases where the scale has existed 


right under the nose of specialists for ‘ 


years without having been detected. 
Now these cases which I shall cite are 


all arguments for the necessity of 
most thorough inspection laws, Ss? 


that we shall be able, by the facts 
brought out by inspection, to provide 
such measures, whatever they may %e¢. 
as will stop the further dissemination 
of this scale as it has been heretofore 
widely disseminated.” 
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HEALTHY PEACH TREES. - 








At the late meeting of the West 
Michigan Horticultural Society, Mr. A. 
L. Hamilton told how they might be 
secured, and here is what he said: 

Healthy peach trees are grown on 
good, well-drained soil, properly loca- 
ted, from healthy seed and buds. 

Healthy peach seed may be obtained 
from Michigan orchards, if care is 
taken in selecting and gathering it, but 
I consider it safer and better in every 
way to use Southern seed that is grown 
in the mountainous portions of Ten- 
nessee, where the natural peach trees 
grow wild and may be seen, so G. W. 
Bright, of Green county, that state, 
writes me, in full vigor at 50 or more 
years of age. Healthy buds are as 
necessary in growing healthy trees as 
is healthy seed; therefore, great care 
should be taken in selecting the buds 
with which to start the nursery. 

If, to get a start, buds have to be 
taken, as is frequently the case, from 
bearing orchards, where yellows and 
other peach tree diseases prevail, or 
where San Jose scale may exist, it is 
best and safest to cut from such or- 
chards only enough Suds togiveastart 
of the variety it is desired to propa- 
gate, and these should be cut from the 
tree that is healthiest and, in every 
respect, best in the orchard of the va- 
riety wanted. The tree then should be 
carefully watched the rest of the sea- 
son, and, if disease or scale appears, 
the stock budded from it should be dug 
out and destroyed; but if the tree re- 
mained healthy and all right, the stock 
grown from it would be healthy, be- 
sides being the best strain of that 
variety, and would be a safer and much 
more desirable stock to propagate from 
than would orchard -trees which, al- 
though apparently healthy at the time; 
might develop disease the next day or 
two after the buds were taken from 
them. 

The practice, therefore, of budding 
whole nurseries on a large scale direct 
from orchards that may at any time 
develop more or less disease is, in my 
opinion, a bad one, and should be dis- 
continued. In the State of Connecti- 
cut, where, I understand, the nursery- 
men, under the command of Mr. Hale, 
I suppose, bud largely from the bear- 
ing orchards, yellows is on the in- 
crease. 

A prominent member of the State 
Board of Agriculture of that state 
wrote me last spring, when ordering 
400 or 500 peach trees for his own 
planting, that such was the case; that 
the people were becoming discouraged; 
he feared the legislature would repeal 
the state yellows law, and he attrib- 
uted much of the increase of disease to 
the practice of budding so largely from 
partially diseased orchard trees. 

HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


It was stated at the meeting of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
that the San Jose scale had been found 
within a few steps of the door of the 
Horticultural building of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and had existed there for 
three years before its presence was de- 
tected. This is very like the astute 
criminal who made his hiding place 
close to a police station as one not 
likely to be suspected. 

Mr. J. S. Johnson, a reader of The 
farmer, sends the following: “I see 
by The Farmer that R. iF. Child wanis 
a recipe for extermination of horse- 
radish, so I will give mine: My yard 
got so seeded with it little else grew 
in it, so I turned my sheep in and 
pastured them through the summer, 
commencing in the spring, and this 
summer I have to go to the neighbors 
to get what we want for table use. 
My sheep are fine wools; don’t know 
as the coarse will do as well or not, 
but would advise the trial. 

The Towa Experiment Station rec- 
ommends two methods for trapping 
cut-worms. One of these consists in 
walking over the field and thrusting a 
pointed stick two or three time in the 
ground near the plants. The worms 
in their wanderings will fall into these 
holes, and, as it takes them some time 
to get out again, if the next morning 
the same stick is thrust into the hole 
large numbers will be destroyed. Dr. 
‘Oemler kills off the worms before the 
crop is planted. ‘He takes cabbage 
leaves or, in the absence of these, 
bunches of green clover. These traps 
are moistened and dusted with a mix- 
ture of one part of paris green to 
twenty parts of flour. The traps are 
then placed in the field ten to fifteen 
feet apart each way. The doctor says 
that two such applications, especially 








in cloudy weather, at intervals of two 
or three days, will suffice to allow the 
worms to make away with themselves, 
which they generally do with great 
success. 





he Poultry Harv. 


POULTRY AT THIE COUNTY FAIR 
AND OTHER MATTERS. 








In a recent issue of The Farmer one 
of your correspondents commented 
severely on the thoroughbred as want- 
ing in utility, or, in other words, being 
bred for “show points” rather than 
practical worth. The writer regrets 
very much to have to admit that there 
is good ground for this charge, and we 
are also, comparatively speaking, pleas- 
ed to say that this is confined to a 
comparatively few men who come un- 
der the head of “fanciers.” 

Fancy and utility should and ought 
to be one. No matter how far up a 
bird is in fancy points it ought to be 
equally so in its practicability. And 
in the hands of an intelligent breeder 
there is no reason why they cannot be. 
While it is difficult to see how this is 
to be attained, yet the writer would 
be pleased to see matters so changed 
that high scores are an evidence of 
highly developed utility as well as 
merely lacking so many points of 
equaling a delineated picture repre- 
senting the ideal feathering of an ideal 
specimen, 

* 8 € 

We are again approaching the sea- 
son for the fall fairs. It is to be re- 
gretted that every fair association can 
not see its way clear to go to a little 
extra expense and employ a compe- 
tent judge of poultry to place the rib- 
bons. The idea of “committee judg- 
ing” in the poultry department in nine- 
ty-nine cases out of a hundred is sheer 
nonsense. It is so extremely nonsens- 
ical that it is practically safe to say 
that it cannot be done with anything 
like justice to the association or to the 
exhibitors. Consider for a moment 
just how logical it is. Three farmers, 
who just as likely as not don’t think 
of “blooded chickens,” from oue year s 
end to another, chosen by a su- 
perintendent, who, in about 90 per cent 
of the cases cares just about as much 
about ‘hens’ as the judges called upon 
to place the awards on anywhere from 
forty to ninety varieties, when, if the 
truth be known, they could not cor- 
rectly name a dozen different “kinds.” 
Extremely reasonable isn’t it? Yet 
your humble correspondent has had 
the pleasure of experiencing just such 
instances. 

One of the stumbling blocks in the 
way is the expense, It is a little hard 
for the average fair official to put 
down five, ten or fifteen dollars for 
a judge, when a committee picked up 
here and there will do it for what 
honor there is in it. A good, compe- 
tent judge, who understands what he 
is about, and is instructed to abide by 
the “standard of perfection,” can more 
than save his fee by throwing out 
disqualified ‘birds, which are not en- 
titled to prize money in any respect- 
able show, and by withholding prizes 
where they are not merited, 

Another feature connected with the 
average county fair that needs im- 
provement is the superintendent. Why 
not put in a man who has at least a 
passing interest in poultry? What is 
the harm if that man is an exhibitor? 
Generally the office is given to some 
one who doesn’t care a snap of the 
finger for poultry and the result is 
things in this department go about as 
they please. 

To illustrate our meaning the writer 
wil draw a practical illustration, At 
a fair held in central ‘Michigan not 
more than fifty years ago, the super- 
intendent of the poultry department 
was a butcher. He had been chosen 
because he was a butcher and bought 
“oceans of poultry.” Of course this 
qualified him for the position, About 
the third day of the fair he began to 
look for his judges. He couldn’t find 
the regular committee, so he proceed- 
ed to hunt some up. 

‘Kirst he tried to get men whom he 
thought reasonably qualified for the 
position. ‘Later the only qualification 
was would they do it? The reader 
doesn’t need a fertile imagination to 
know the logical consequence. It 
wasn’t the fault of the superintendent. 
Under the circumstances he doubtless 
did what he could. The trouble was 
with the association that elected a 





man having no interest in the depart- 
ment. 

‘No man will take a department at 
the county fair and do it justice un- 
less he is somewhat interested in it. 
The poultry department is no excep- 
tion to the rule. The man put in 
charge of this department should be 
one who cares enough about his duties 
to be on hand when the exhibits come 
in, and see that they are properly dis- 
posed of.. The superintendent should 
see that every breed and variety is 
placed by itself, so that if any one de- 
sires to see the Brahmas or any other 
breed he can see them without search- 
ing the whole building to find the dif- 
ferent coops. We have known cases 
at a county fair where a half dozen 
exhibits were in as many different 
places. In such an arrangement there 
is very little satisfaction to the ex- 
hibitors, less to the visitors, and if pos- 
sible still less to the judge. 

Obviously, all this means work. To 
be sure it does. But what is a super- 
intendent for? If his «posititon is 
merely a figure-head, then it had bet- 
ter be dropped entirely. ‘To fill this 
position is no child’s play, and it will 
take a man with his wits about him 
to have everything move off smoothly. 

ca * * 

The Polish, while a fowl of beauty, 
is not a farm fowl in any sense of the 
word. They are strictly a fancier’s 
pet. Their heavy crests render them 
very easy for hawks, besides being de- 
cidedly against their usefulness dur- 
ing cold, stormy weather. This is 
also true of the Houdan, although the 
latter is one of the finest layers and 
table fowls. The fowl with a “top- 
knot” as well as one with feathered 
legs, has little use on the farm, al- 
though we prefer the latter to the 
former. 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 

Shiawassee County, Mich. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 

AN EXPLANATION REQUESTED. 

While looking over the July 17 nuin- 
ber of The Farmer I saw an article 
written by C. P. Reynolds, in which 
he states that the Black Minorca is 
the most practical breed of fowls we 
have when placed under proper con- 
ditions. Now last winter, if I am not 
very much mistaken, this same Mr. 
Reynolds wrote in The Farmer that the 
Plack Minorea is not nor never will 
be a practical fowl. I would like to 
ask Mr. Reynolds through The Farmer 
his reason for changing his mind. Has 
he had no practical experience but 
writes wholly from theory or simply 
to get a column full? Now I think a 
person should know something about 
what he is writing. Supposing a per- 
son wishing to start in the poultry 
industry happens to read Mr. R.’s 
former article, he may discard the 
Black Minoreas for some other breed; 
then reading this later one, in which 
the writer changes his mind, we would 
hardly know what to do, or whether 
the Minorca was a good breed or not. 
Now, it is my experience that almost 
any breed is good if placed under 
proper conditions, and I have bred 
eight or ten different varieties, which 
I will not attempt to name in this ar- 
ticle. To be sure a fowl with yellow 
shanks or legs dresses nicer and brings 
a better price in the market, but my 
own personal choice would be the Bar- 
red, or White Plymouth Rock for all- 
around breed, and then the White or 
Black iMinorea. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Shiawassee Co. 

“NOTES ON BREEDING, 

Soth white and blue are bad colors 
to mix, and should be left alone if pos- 
sible, although sometimes, to strength- 
en the blue a cross to black is advis- 
able, therefrom getting a checker 
which, if ‘bred black to blue, produces 
a beautiful blue, 

The first thing to consider, however, 
is the health of birds intended to be 
mated. None that have had any je- 
rious ailment, and none that are kuown 
to breed sickly or deformed young, 
should be mated under any circum- 
stances, 

As to mating up for fancy points, it 
is very seldom a fancier has two alike 


Fiood s 


Restore full, regular action @ é 
of the bowels, do not irri- , 
tate or inflame, but leave § 


all the delicate digestive or- 
ganism in perfect condition. Try them. 25 cents. 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 














in this respect and here is where the 
in this respect and here is where the 
greatest care must be taken and his 
skill and experience brought into ac- 
count or the result will be disap- 
pointment, 

Take for instance a fantail; you have 
them small and large in body; you 
have scoop tails and big spread tails; 
you have tails with weak centers and 
tails slightly wry—and all must be mat 
ed some way. 

The same number of faults can be 
found in nearly all varieties, only of 
course in different shapes according to 
the variety and the desire of the 
fancier is as much as possible to over- 
come these faulis by judicious mating. 

Never mate two birds in which the 
same fault shows to any extent, but 
mate a bird weak in any section to one 
strong in the same and the result will 
be nearly always improvement. 

Once in awhile a pair is found which 
are not inclined to mate well; they 
seem naturally opposed to each other. 
In such cases they should be cooped 
in a dark partition, so they can hear 
each other without seeing; in a few 
days try putting them together again 
and if not inclined to tight any more 
leave them together about a week, 
and then turn them out and they will 
generally stay mated all right.—West- 
ern Poultry Breeder. 
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Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc, Free 

We have previously described the new 
botanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves 
a specific cure for diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or disorder of the Kidneys 
or urinary organs. It is now stated that 
Alkavis is a product of the well-known 
Kava-Kava Shrub, and is a specific cure 
for these diseases just as quinine is for 
malaria. Hon. R. C. Wood, ot Lowell, Ind., 
writes thatin four weeks Alkavis cured him 
of Kidney and bladder diseases of ten years’ 
standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen,-of 
West Pawlet, Vt., givessimilar testimony. 
Many ladies also testify to its wonderful 
curative powers in disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. The only importers of Alkavis 
so far are the Church Kidney Cure Co., No. 
418 Fourth Avenue, New York, and they 
are so anxious to prove its value that for 
the sake of introduction they will send a 
free treatment of Alkavis prepaid by mail 
to every reader of THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
who is asufferer from any form of Kid- 
ney or Bladder disorder, Bright's Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Painin 
Back, Female Complaints, or other afilic- 
tions due toimproper action of the Kidneys 
or Urinary Organs. We advise all Sufferers 
to send their names and address to the com- 
pany and receive the Alkavis free. It is 
sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
d@rful curative power. 





Bs beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS,exclusive- 
ly. High seoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin 
and Conger strains. Cockerels, $2 to #2.50. Kgys $1 
per 16 Kk. M. KIKES, Reading, Mich. 








—TO— 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seckers and California tourists, write 


K. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
% Fort St., West, (ammond Building.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 
(Formerly Detroit, Lansing & Northern.) 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey. Manistee, Muskegon. 





Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 
A.M. P.M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids 
lonia and Greenville...... ae 
Muskegon and Traver y- 
I ide cus daréewacadedeed 
Big Kapids. 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., ! 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St. west, 
Detroit. "Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r. Agent 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
GEV. DEHAVEN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 






















RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot foot of Brush St. City office, 84 Wood- 
ward Ave. ‘Telephone sy. 





Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON, Arr. 


t 9:40am 
t 9:05 pm 





Mt.Clemens,Pt.Iuron & North 
Toronto, Montreal &« Portland 
Mt.Clemens.Pt.Huron & North 


* 7:55am 
+10:15 am 
¢ 1:10 pm 








St.Clair,Komeo and Pt. Huron 
Buffalo,Toronto and New York 
jaceseqae Mt. Clemens.......... 


6:45 pm 


$10:35 pm 
6:10 pm 


t 1:30 pm 











EAST VIA WINDSOR. 





*12:00m_ | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:50 pm 
t 6:40 pm | London and Int. Stations...... t 5:30 pm 
eaavaeveie | London and Int. Stations...... | ¢ 9:06 am 





DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 





6:55am | Saginaw,G.Haven& Milwaukee | t 9:25 pm 
1:30 am | G.Rapids, G. Haven & Chicago | t 3:55 pm 
4:05 pm | Saginaw,G. Rapids & Milwauke | t11:50 am 
5:45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat'ns | ft 8:10 
8:30 pm | Lansing. Battle Creek:'& Chica. | * 7 





vam 
:06 am 
*Daily. {Sunday only. 





tDaily except Sunday 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION NOT 
A SUCCESS. 





Well, really, would you publish any- 
thing not a stock in trade puff of the 
Agricultural College? Now, as a rep- 
resentative of the great mass of suc- 


cessful farmers in the State, I offer a 
few criticisms that they probably will 
agree with, but do not wish to incur 
the odium of the literary cult of farm- 
ers who know better than practice 
what they preach; or, if they do at 
tempt their high ideal, are running be- 
hind these critical times. Yet I would 
not wish to say one word against the 
College to train farmers’ sons for an 
ideal state of farming, if we could gov- 
ern prices by rings or associated effort, 
like undertakers, doctors, lawyers, 
trustees and combines. Nearly all the 
rest of the world’s children are sent to 
institutions of learning by the hun- 
dred thousands, and plenty of money 
to do it all, because there are yet enor- 
nious profits in véry many kinds of 
business where they can crowd out 
their competitors, and many fine sal- 
aries these hard times not reduced at 
all. But where is the farmer? He has 
to compete with the whole world, in- 
cluding tue most ignorant rabble of 
heathen. Where is the farmer who can 
pay for skilled or college educated la- 
bor? At a farmers’ institute in New 
York state a speaker asked those to 
raise their hands who could send their 
sons to the Cornell University; but 
three or four responded. Now, right 
here, I wish to present a great vital 
fact against college farming. We do not 
need it at all for the highest efficiency 
in farming, because in the very nature 
of things we don’t deal with book 
learning in farming. The lawyer, doc- 
tor or minister makes constant refer- 
ence to printed matter, whereas the 
farmer does not. Who has not often 
seen the best paying farms, and finest 
improved, managed by very illiterate 
men? I know plenty of such men who 
are making improvements and money 
right along these times. I wish some- 
times the College would send a pro- 
fessor to learn something from them; 
but, alas! it might not seem very nice 
to tell the truth always. There is a bad 
moral precedent in having the College 
supported by the State, considering 
the reforms we wish instituted as re- 
gards the university educating doctors 
and lawyers for their own private ad- 
vantage. They say: “Why the farmers 
are being educated in the same man- 
ner,” whereas not one farmer in 10,000 
is educated by the State. 

Ex-Gov. Lace joins also in extolling 
college educated farmers. Now, as it is 
published all over the State that his 
fine farm is not self-supporting, is he 
consistent in wanting to educate more 
for a business that education or as- 
tuteness fails to make profitable? Will 
his honor please explain this seeming 
anomaly? There are grave problems 
confronting us farmers at the present 
time. We want more light as to what 
to do. We should all be glad to hear 
from the Governor. Is it best to farm 
ones self, or let it for rent or on shares? 
I have a farm let on the share system, 
and another one I work myself, and 
will give as fair a statement as I can 
to The Farmer at the end of the year, 
of profit or loss on each. 


HENRY VOORE 
Grand Traverse County. — 
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